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Cargo Ahead 


ALL started because a few 
Senators facing re-election 
ts needed a timely national 
e to hang on to in order 


impress their respective 
torates that they were on 
r toes. Cargo airplanes 
ned the thing. After all, 
narines were sinking our 
ace vessels pretty fast. 
cargo planes was a news- 
thy project for the home- 
2 newspapers. 
1e ©=6pre-election publicity 
ked out even better than 
Senators had hoped for. It 
tht on. It matched up with 
builder Henry J. Kaiser’s 
ambitions to add plane 
ling to shipbuilding. The 
result was a catapulting of 
long-neglected cargo air- 
e onto the front pages and 
the radio and Mr. Kaiser 
t came out with letters 
th may be the first step 
id a contract. 
seemed pretty clear that 
itor Josh Lee, the Okla- 
a Democrat who was mas- 
if ceremonies at the “com- 
of age” celebration for 
) airplanes, had started his 
in the Military Affairs 
committee with no knowl- 
whatever about cargo 
*s. It came as a surprise 
m that the Army had even 
* contracts for cargo 
*s. He thought he had 
* a worthy discovery that 
» can be carried by air 
there were none who 
ed to disabuse him of the 
of such a discovery. 
at is, no one _ except 


er Loening, the aeronau- 
(Turn to page 22) 








Kaiser Sells Washington on 


Cargo Planes; May Build 500 





Solomon Heads 
Airlines’ Vast 
Training Program 


Samuel J. Solomon, president of 
Northeast Airlines, has been selected 
to head the vast training program 
which the U. S. airlines are under- 
taking to supply themselves with 
both flying and ground personnel 
for their expanded Army work. 

At present, Solomon is working 
on details of the program—avail- 
ability of training facilities, instruc- 
tors, etc., and is formulating plans 
for obtaining prospective pilots, 
mechanics, radiomen, navigators, 
etc. Present 2irline training facili- 
ties, it is said, will not be adequate. 

Details of the program, such as 
the number of pilots and other per- 
sonnel to be trained annually, have 
not been officially released. Solo- 
mon’s headquarters are in the 
American Security Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


S. J. Solomon 





CAB Urged to Merge Small 


Airlines, Expand Large Ones 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


HE Civil Aeronautics Board 
should encourage the con- 
solidation of some of the 
smaller airlines with one an- 
other or with larger carriers, 
and should not attempt, at least 
for the present, to throttle the 
growth of the large systems. 
This recommendation has 
been made to the Board by Dr. 
Francis A. Spencer, its econ- 
omist, who has made an ex- 
haustive study of the domestic 
airlines’ revenues and expenses 
for the years 1938-41. 
In granting AMERICAN AVIA- 





TION permission to publish a 
story on Dr. Spencer’s study, 
CAB Chairman L. Welch 
Pogue emphasized that it is not 
an official report of the Board, 
but has merely been submitted 
for consideration. 

Dr. Spencer’s specific conclu- 
sions were: 

*“Costs have gone up less 
rapidly than volume of service 
offered for sale and less rapidly 
than volume of traffic carried. 
The companies, therefore, have 
not yet reached their optimum 
size, and there are net econ- 


(Turn to page 30) 








Materials Can’t 

Be Taken From 

Present Program 
By Davip SHAWE 


NE of the biggest, quickest 

and most widely discussed 
selling jobs in aviation history 
has been put across by Henry 
J. Kaiser in scarcely more time 
than it would have taken most 
men to find a place to stay in 
the nation’s capital. 

Kaiser, in barely a week’s 
high-powered work, managed 
to impress his cargo plane con- 
struction ideas not only on the 
newspaper reading public, but 
on virtually everyone in Wash- 
ington from the White House 
on down the line. 

The prompt result: letters 
authorizing him to prepare and 
submit engineering plans and 
complete data on facilities and 
materials which would be used 
in the manufacture of 500 Mar- 
tin “Mars” flying boats, and to 
commence engineering on his 
proposed 200-ton super flying 
boat. This was far short of the 
5,000 flying boats he originally 
talked about, but both Kaiser 
and the officials who gave him 
the green light admitted that 
figures wouldn’t mean much if 
he proved the job could be 
done. 

Arriving in Washington on 
the morning of July 30, the 
West Coast shipbuilder, dam 
builder, and construction mir- 
acle man, went direct to Cap- 


(Turn to page 11) 
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Chamber Reports 
39,000 Women 


Aircraft Workers 


More than 39,000 women are now 
employed in productive capacities in 
the aircraft manufacturing industry 
ys compared with only 1,900 nine 
months ago according to a survey 
just completed by the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The number of women actually 
building warplanes in the industry, 
the Chamber says, has increased 
1952% since Oct. 1941. Now that 
women have proven they can handle 
almost any job in an aircraft plant 
their employment is being expanded 
as man-power wanes. 

In addition to those in strictly pro- 
duction work, thousands of other 
women hold clerical positions in the 
industry. About 1,900 women were 
in productive jobs last October. By 
November there were 2,500 and this 
figure had more than doubled by 
January to 6,900. Two months later 
the industry again more than dou- 
bled its mumber of feminine em- 
ployees, having 16,000. Then further 
increasing production raised the total 
to above 39,000 by July. 

What was once looked upon as a 
dubious although necessary expe- 
dient to meet war demands, now is 
a accomplished fact. All aircraft 
gompanies give preference to wives 
— of men in the armed 
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Warner to England 

Edward P. Warner, member 
of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, flew to England re- 
cently where he will serve 
temporarily as a consultant 
te Ambassador Winant. In 
his absence, CAB Member 
| George Baker, who has been 
} assigned to the War Dept., 
is voting on CAB decisions. 
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Bulletin: Aircraft Now AA-1 


An order signed Aug. 10 by the War Production Board, with 
the concurrence of the Army and Navy Munitions Board, has 
placed all military aircraft (including gliders and trainers) which 
come under the Joint Aircraft Committee program, on 
basis for the third and fourth quarter without regard to present 
standings. The action was an outstanding victory for the air- 
craft section of WPB and places all military aircraft in the JAC 
program on a par with top war materials of all kinds. Terms of 
the order will not require rescheduling for 40 days except when 
this can be done without interference with production. The plan 
calls for notification to all suppliers that hereafter all orders 
under 1.00 symbol be treated as AA-1 regardless of original rating. 
Only offsetting feature to the decision is possibility that too many 
AA-1 ratings in other fields will bring priorities inflation as 
bad as the A-l-a rating earlier this year. 


AA-1 








WPB Tells CAP, CPT How 
to Get Replacement Parts 


THE War Production Board is 
urging all civil operators, through 
their dealers and distributors rather 
than individually, to make more of 
a point of asking for necessary 
stocks of replacement parts. 

Action is promised to prevent 
further grounding of equipment for 
lack of parts, and WPB indicates 
it will attempt to raise priorities or 
increase allocations wherever neces- 
sary to maintain stocks in the hands 
of distributors. 

The following letter has been sent 
by WPB to all CPT and CAP 
operators: 

“It has been reported to the Air- 
craft Branch that a number of 
CPTP and CAP operators have been 
experiencing difficulty in purchas- 
ing repair and replacement parts. 
The Aircraft Branch feels that this 
is probably due to the lack of pub- 
licity given to the plan for the 
assignment of preference ratings to 
distributors, which has been set 
up by the War Production Board. 
For your information, copies of 
Form PD-IX, Limitation Order L-63 
as amended, and Report Form 336 
may be obtained through your local 
WPB field office. If your distributor 
is experiencing difficulty in obtain- 
ing the material which you wish to 
purchase from him, we suggest that 
you furnish him with these forms 
and advise him to complete them 
in accordance with the instructions, 
and file them with the Distributors’ 
Branch, WPB. Upon receipt of a 
properly executed PD-IX Form, the 
WPB will attempt to assign such 
a rating as is necessary to build 
up the stock of aircraft parts in the 


hands of distributors to a required 
minimum. 

“Thereafter, as the distributor 
sells airplane parts, he may again 
apply to the Distributors’ Branch, 
WPB, for ratings covering additional 
quantities of material, so as to main- 
tain an inventory at a proper level. 

“It is felt that the above plan is 
feasible in operation and will meet 
requirements of the aircraft dis- 
tributors. 

“CPTP and CAP operators and 
others in the same category who 
depend largely on distributors for 
the procurement of aircraft parts, 
will not be required to apply any 
preference ratings to their purchase 
orders. The theory of the fore- 
going plan is to place proper quan- 
tities of necessary airplane parts in 
the hands of distributors, so that 
they will be available when you 
need them. The preference rat- 
ings are assigned to distributors so 
that they can purchase material 
from the producers. Preference rat- 
ings are not needed in instances 
wherein sales are made by dis- 
tributors to operators under the 
CPTP, CAP or other aircraft 
organizations taking an active part 
in the war effort. Distributors are 
enabled to obtain additional ratings 
to replace materials in their in- 
ventories even though they may 
have made sales from the inven- 
tories which were not covered by 
preference ratings. However, dis- 
tributors who also sell to aircraft 
manufacturers, should do so on 
rated orders only and wherever 
possible, extend the preference rat- 
ings they have received on rated 
orders instead of using Form 
PD-IX.” 





dustries. 





News. 


Stabilization Conference Postponed Again 


The Wage Stabilization Conference for the Aircraft Industry, 
which was to have reconvened on August 10, has been postponed. 
Inquiry made at the office of Paul Porter, WPB presiding officer, 
at the time of going to press, discloses that no date has been set 
for reconvening. Spokesmen hint that nothing more would be 
done until President Roosevelt issues his contemplated statement 
upon the subject of wage stabilization throughout all war in- 
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Gill R. Wilson, 
Gen. Foulois, Up 
For N.J. Election 


TWO well-known aviation experts 
are campaigning for Republican 
Congressional nominations in New 
Jersey with the objective of facing 
Democratic opponents in the No- 
vember elections. 

Gill Robb Wilson, state aviation 
director for New Jersey, and presi- 
dent of the National Aeronautic 
Association, is waging a state-wide 
campaign for U. S. Senator, and has 
established an office at 13 West 
State Street, Trenton, N. J. The 
primaries are on Sept. 15. 

On Aug. 5, the Republican leaders 
of Cape May, Cumberland and At- 
lantic Counties selected Major Gen. 
Benjamin D. Foulois, former chief 
of the Army Air Corps, to be the 
candidate on the Republican ticket 
for U. S. Representative, and he will 
appear in the primary fight Sept. 15. 

Capt. Wilson had a noted record 
in World War I, has long been ac- 
tive in aviation and known to the 
industry and pilots from coast to 
coast. General Foulois retired some 
years ago after serving as Air Corps 
chief from 1931 to 1935, and had 
served as chief of the Air Force 
with the A.E.F. in the first World 
War. Both men are counting heavily 
on their aviation records for nom- 
ination and election. Capt. Wilson 
is seeking the seat held by Senator 
William H. Smathers, who is up for 
re-election with the help of the 
Hague machine of Jersey City. 





Gen. George Nominated 


Brig. Gen. Harold L, 
George, commanding general 
of the Army Air Forces Air 
Transport Command, has 
been nominated by President 
Roosevelt for temporary pro- 
motion to the rank of Major 
General. The nomination 
must be confirmed by the 
Senate. 











“Plans”—Spelled With An “E” 
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‘Transports 21% of Multi-Engined 


i Bomber Production—Gen. Arnold 


Others Also 
Testify Before 
Senate Group 


ore military demands 
for cargo planes, according 
to Lt. Gen. H. H. Arnold, Chief 
of the Army Air Forces, call 
for multi-engine transport types 
amounting to 21% of produc- 
tion of multi-engine bombers 
during the second half of 1942. 
In the second half of 1943, he 
indicated, the percentage will 
be 32%. 

These figures were a part of Gen. 
Arnold’s testimony before a special 
subcommittee on cargo planes of the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee. 
Emphasizing that the Air Forces 
had long recognized the need for 
cargo planes. and had made provi- 
sion for as many as possible in light 
of combat type requirements, Arnold 
stated in connection with proposals 
for an increased cargo plane pro- 
gram: 

“We will back any reasonable pro- 
posal by anyone aware of the limit- 
ing factors. We would welcome the 
conversion of other facilities to pro- 
duction of cargo planes in large 
numbers, but this must be without 
interference with our present air- 
craft program. 


Materials Needed 


“No one realizes more than the 
Air Forces the necessity for cargo 
airplanes,” he declared. “However, 
we believe that the program that 
has now been developed represents 
an all-out effort on the part of in- 
dustry, taking into consideration the 
present status of tools, raw materials, 
etc. We believe it is possible to 
get more tools and materials, but 
this is not in sight at the moment. 

“We are of the opinion that it is 
possible to develop transports using 
other materials which are not x 
critical as those now being used. 
We would welcome and are endea- 
voring to secure transports made 
of other types of materials which 
can be procured and which can be 
produced with a substantial saving 
in man-hours. We are not inter- 
ested in speed so much, if we can 
get reliability.” 

Declaring that the Army was using 
converted bombers, and bombers 
without conversion, as freight car- 
riers, Gen. Arnold stated, “We have 
at the present time a program for 
changing a number of B-24s into 
freight carrying planes. We don’t 
like to do it, though. 

“We know,” he said, “that we can 
use bombers for air cargo ships, but 
that we cannot use cargo planes for 
bombers—that is one reason we 
haven’t been as worried about air 
transportation as other people.” 





oben 


anndi: 


Gen. Arnold 





W ants More: Here are seen some of the Air 


Forces "flying box cars," ready to carry new engines, wing sections, 
rudders, bombsights and hundreds of other accessories to any destina- 


tion. 
terms in the AAF these days. 


“Keep ‘Em Loaded" and "Keep ‘Em Flying" are synonymous 





The Senate group was told that 
commercial airlines would be called 
upon in the near future to play 
an increasing part in AAF work. 

“We will have to help the airlines 
out by giving them planes off our 
production lines. We will give them 
contracts for the additional load 
they can absorb as soon as they can 
get equipment.” 

Further remarks by Gen. Arnold, 
and testimony by Rear Admiral J. 
H. Towers, Chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics and Brig. Gen. Harold 
George of the Air Transport Com- 
mand, were heard by the committee 
in closed session. 

Also appearing before Congress- 
men in the course of recent hearings 
on the air cargo situation were a 
number of well-known and little- 
known figures. 

G. M. Bellanca, chairman of the 
board of Bellanca Aircraft Corp. and 
designer of oldtime air freighters, 
offered to resign from his own com- 
pany and produce a cargo plane 
which he said he had designed for 
presentation to the government. 


Bellanca Makes Offer 


His design, Bellanca said, could 
be produced at 1/3 to 1/4 the cost 
of present types and would be able 
to travel 3,000 to 4,000 miles with 
a 28,000-lb tank plus full crew and 
equipment for both the plane and 
the tank. Entrance to the plane, he 
stated, would be such that the tank 
could get in or out under its own 
power in less than two minutes. He 
expressed belief that the plane could 
be in production within six months. 

Robert W. Filmer, who described 
himself as a consulting aeronautical 
engineer formerly with Lockheed, 
Vultee, Seversky and others, offered 
a proposal for tent assembly in 
Texas of a plywood cargo plane 
which would be fabricated almost 
entirely by subcontractors and as- 
sembled in the central plant at a 
rate of 1,000 a month. He said his 
design, on which 5,000 man hours 
had been expended, would be cap- 
able of carrying nine tons for a 
distance of 1500 miles. 

Asked for an opinion on building 
the ‘Mars’ in shipyards, Filmer ex- 
pressed the belief that there weren’t 
more than 12 or 15 pilots in the 


country capable of handling the 
Mars without further training, and 
that quantity construction of such 
a plane would require a parallel pilot 
and crew training program of tre- 
mendous proportions. He also esti- 
mated that the amount of time 
needed to engineer the Mars for 
mass production would be “far 
greater” than indicated by Henry 
Kaiser. 

Also offering Congressmen a plan 
for plywood cargo plane construc- 
tion was Dr. William Christmas, 
who listed himself as the dean of 
the aviation industry and “the high- 
est authority here or in Europe on 
aeronautics.” Christmas’ plan called 
for construction of a twin-hulled 
plane of super size. 

Harold E. Talbott, chairman of 
WPB’s air cargo committee, told the 
Truman Committee that engines 
were not likely to be available for 
a greatly expanded cargo plane pro- 
gram, while Grover Loening, tech- 
nical consultant to the committee 
made a number of recommendations 
in line with the report submitted by 
the committee to Donald M. Nelson. 


RAF Vacates 
Army Air Fields 


The RAF is relinquishing its train- 
ing facilities in U. S. to the Army 
Air Forces, the War Dept. has an- 
nounced. Since the scheme was in- 
augurated, just over a year ago, for 
training RAF cadets in Army Air 
Force training centers, the AAF has 
made such rapid strides in its own 
training expansion it now finds it- 
self in a position to man large num- 
bers of aircraft which were pre- 
viously allotted to the RAF. 

Training capacity within the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth has been rapidly 
and successfully developed to a 
point where it has now been found 
possible to relinquish the U. S. Army 
Air Forces capacity allotted. Accord- 
ingly Air Force cadets will even- 
tually take the place of RAF cadets 
in the South East Training Center. 

The British Flying Training Schools 
operated under contract with civil- 
ian operators so far remain un- 
affected, with the exception of two. 
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New Army-Navy 
Award Adopted 
For War Plants 


A JOINT Army-Navy production 
award for war workers and wa 
factories has been designed to re. 
place the old emblems, formerly 
given by each branch of the ser. 
vice. 

The new badge of merit, whic 
the services will award jointly, sup. 
plants the present Navy “E”, the 
Army “A” and the Army-Navy 
Star award and will be in the form 
of a flag to be flown by the winning 
plants. Lapel pins will be given tp 
employes. 











The new flag is described as being 
“swallow-tailed, with a white © 
in a yellow wreath of oak and 
laurel leaves on a vertically divided 
blue and red background in white 


border. ‘Army’ will be on the red 
background and ‘Navy’ on the blue 
Employes’ emblems have the letter 
‘E’ and wreath oak and laurel leaves 
in silver superimposed on swallow 
wings with horizontal stripes of red, 
white and blue, white and red.” 
Judgment in the selection of recip- 
ients of the award will be based 
on quantity and quality of produc- 
factors beyond the control of the 
organization. Government as well as 
private plants are eligible. 
Judges on the Navy board are 
Admiral H. A. Wiley, Rear Admiral 
George H. Rock, Rear Admiral W. 
T. Cluverius, and Capt. Frank Lof- 
tin, secretary. Serving for the Army 
are Lieut. Gen. William S. Knud- 
sen, Maj. Gen. Charles M. Wesson, 
Brig. Gen. Bennet E. Meyers, Ed- 
ward F. Grady, special assistant to 
the Under-Secretary of War, and 
J. E. Harrell, Services of Supply. 








Those two boards will formulate 
the policies and rules governing 
awards and make final decisions. 
Procurement officers for the Army 
and local inspectors for the Navy 
will recommend candidates and sup- 
ply supporting data. Chiefs of the 
Navy bureaus or of Army Supply 
Arms and Service, or of agencies 
concerned with production also may 
recommend to the boards. 


. Briggs Opens School 


Briggs Manufacturing Company 
has opened a school for Army men 
to be known as Air Forces Train- 
ing Detachment, under charge © 
W. F. B. Henderson. 
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PAY LOADS FOR PEACE 





The aviation industry was built on peace. But a from these achievements will come both Victory and 


man named Schicklgruber changed all that. a new aviation industry with new conceptions of 
Today American aviation is winning the Battle of speed, of range, of load, of lift. 


Bomb Loads, of Fire Power and Performance. And Pioneers in planning and production, the Men 
of Northrop build pianes for today, planes whose 
greater bomb loads will help win the war and 


whose greater pay loads will help win the peace. 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT INC., HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 


MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 











WPB Group Reveals Cargo Proposals 


Many Important 
Details Remain 


Defense Secrets 


OME of the less secret details of 

the report submitted to WPB 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson by his 
special Committee on Cargo Planes, 
a report originally supposed to be 
studied by only a few officials, have 
been formally released as pressure 
has been put on WPB and other 
agencies for action on an expanded 
cargo plane program. 

Admittedly omitting many of the 
more significant details of the report 
and intended largely to impress the 
public that WPB has been “on its 
toes” where cargo planes are con- 
cerned, the following statement by 
Nelson in the midst of Congressional 
hearings, statements from the White 
House, the War Department and an 
assortment of “aeronautical experts,” 
and a deluge of newspaper publicity, 
nevertheless discloses several basic 
requirements which should hold in 
the face of whatever action may 
finally be taken. 

“After Pearl Harbor, the President di- 
rected that we set up an airplane pro- 
gram which would make possible the 
production of 185,000 airplanes in 1942 
and 1943”, Mr. Nelson said. “In draw- 
ing up such a program, its proportions 
as to trainers, fighters, bombers and 
transport planes were of course balanced 
according to thé recommendations of 
the Chiefs of Staff and the Chiefs of the 
Army and Navy Air Corps. 


Expansion Underway 


“The manufacturing facilities neces- 
sary to execute such a program—engine 
plants, plants to produce Government 
Furnished Equipment, fabricating plants, 
airframe plants, and so on—are being 
greatly expanded. The country’s air- 
plane manufacturing capacity is today 
working at full speed in order to meet 
the President’s goal. 

“If we now undertake to build a 
substantially larger number of cargo 
planes than is already provided for in 
our schedule, we must of course cut 
down the number of some other kind 
of airplane in our program. That is a 
decision for the Chiefs of Staff to make. 
since it is essentially a matter of high 
military strategy. 

“Meanwhile, the War Production 
Board will continue to study the situa- 
tion to see whether it is going to be 
possible to expand our production of 
cargo planes through new facilities or 
by using other industries such as ship- 
builders . . .” 

The Committee’s report points out that 
a considerable number of cargo planes 
are now being built as part of the 
185,000 plane program, the Army having 
carried on development of cargo plane 
work for a number of years. Some 
hundreds of these planes have already 
been delivered to the Army and Navy 
and are now in service; in addition, a 
large number of commercial air liners 
have been requisitioned by the Army 
and Navy during the past year. U. S. 
commercial air line fleets plying be- 
tween the United States and foreign 





tion on air cargo operations: 


and sea-planes. 
cargo operations. 


types of aircraft. 





Key WPB Recommendations 


Release by War Production Board of a brief summary of its 
Cargo Plane Committee’s report (see story on this page) discloses 
the following major suggestions for improving the country’s posi- 


(1) An increase in production to at least double the present 
cargo plane program, both through an increase in procurement and 
through conversion of long-range bombers to cargo planes. 

(2) Further impetus to the development of longer range land 


(3) A large increase in facilities for manufacture and transporta- 
tion of aviation gasoline to permit greatly expanded world-wide air 


(4) Further developments in low nickel ‘alloy steel, low carbon 
steel, and magnesium to permit wider use of these materials in all 


(5) Gliders for substantial use in connection with an expanded 
air cargo program are not recommended. 








countries, however, have not been de- 
pleted by these requisitions. 

Principal types of cargo craft now 
under construction, the committee points 
out, include the Douglas C-47, the Cur- 
tiss C-46, the Douglas C.54 and the 
Consolidated B-24 converted bomber. 

The Navy, the report shows, has suc- 
cessfully adapted for cargo-carrying 
purposes the PBM-3, a Martin patrol 
bomber, and is now convertng some 
PB2Y-3 four-motored fiying boats for 
cargo carriers. A number of Sikorsky 
four-motored flying boats will be built 
as Navy cargo carriers during this year 
and next. In addition, the Navy now 
has under test the largest flying ship in 
the world—the SRM-1, the Martin Mars. 
The committee reports that tests indicate 
that this craft will be very successful. 

Reviewing current estimates of the 
kinds and amounts of non-military com- 
modities which must be exported from 
the United States during the next 12 
months, the committee reports that prob- 
ably 20 per cent of such exports would 
be suitable for transport by planes if 
planes were available. The proportion 
of Army and Navy shipments overseas 
which could be carried by air would 
be much higher, in the opinion of the 


committee, running probably as high as 
50 per cent of all military tonnage. 

Even if the present cargo plane pro. 
fram should be doubled, the report 
adds, only a fraction of this material 
could be delivered by air. 

“The effective prosecution of the war 
by the United Nations’, the report says, 
“depends to a large extent on the abil- 
ity of the United States as the most 
potent producer of war materials to im- 
port from abroad large enough volumes 
of necessary strategic material without 
which our productive program cannot 
succeed.” 

The report then presents a list of 37 
commodities, all highly strategic and 
having a water-borne shipping priority 
of A-1 to A-4, which the United States 
must import during 1942 from virtually 
every part of the world under the con- 
trol of the United Nations. 

“Assuming that the total expectable 
production of cargo planes for the years 
1942 and 1943 were available immedi- 
ately for this purpose and that each 
plane would operate an average of 2,000 
hours total flight time per annum, we 
would still be unable to move into this 
country the total of all these urgently 
needed materials,’ the report says. 
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“However, by the end of 1943 
would be able to move the total of @ 
products, the demand for which is 
than 100,000 tons per annum ea 

“The above assumption, of coy 
does not allow for the use of a 
stantial portion of these planes in dj 
military activities—which means 
actually the amount that could be « 
ried with the present production 
be very much smaller. It is for 
reason that this report repeatedly poimm 
out the necessity of at least doubiim 
the present production.” 

In the course of its investigation, 
Committee compared the effectiven 
as cargo carriers of all of the large ain 
planes which are now either in pre 
duction or under advanced development 
in the United States, and went 
sively into the comparative ate 
the availability of all of the material 
from which planes can be made. 

“The Committee feels that the devel. 
opment which is being carried on from 
the standpoint of using all available 
materials is satisfactory,” the report 
says. “It is proper to place the greater 
burden of the production program on 
the material which is best known 
the industry, namely. aluminum alloy, 
especially as from the technical stands 
point the use of this material is sound 
The wooden structures which will be 
used in two or three of our cargo ships 
later in the program are satisfactory ang 
will utilize the available supply of thi 
material which can be allowed for this 
use when considering the productive 
of wood in trainers and gliders. D 
velopment of one type of stainless ste 
cargo plane is believed desirable an 
the further experimental and research 
development of different types of steel, 
such as low nickel alloy steel and low 
carbon steel, is also desirable. It is to 
be hoped that the development of mag- 
nesium will progress rapidly because 
of the great potentialities of this ma- 
terial for use in all types of aircraft 
and because of low anticipated unit 
weight, particularly in cargo planes.” 


Gliders Studied 


The Committee also studied the pos- 
sible advantages to be derived by use 
of gliders as cargo carriers. Remark- 
ing that the principal operational] value 
of the glider—the ability to drop loads 
at airports where the powered plane 
does not intend to land—is of more 
value in combat operations than in gen- 
eral cargo delivery, the report points 
out that it would probably require 7 
or 8 cargo planes, each towing one or 
two gliders, to carry the same total 
load that could be handled by 10 simi- 
lar airplanes without gliders. The re- 
port adds: 

“Balancing the saving in the number 
of powered airplanes required against 
the amount of material and the number 
of man-hours that would go into build. 
ing the gliders, and the new complica- 
tions of operating airplane-glider com- 
binations on a large scale and through 
all weathers, and the increase in the 
total personnel that would be needed 
when the glider crews as well as those 
of the airplanes are taken into ac- 
count, it does not appear that the glider 
thas any important contribution to make 
to the solution of the general problem of 
efficient cargo movement on a large scale 
and over long distances. It appears 10 
be @ special expedient for use in special 
cases.”’ 
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Above the clouds, 

through the screaming sounds of a 
night attack, comes the staccato bark 
of guns. A cannon’s cough pierces 
the rhythmic whine of screaming 
motors. There's a flash of flame. 


Then, Johnny Comes Flying Home. 


Those few seconds flash back seven 
years to the start of the fighter 
plane that has since captured the 
imagination of men, everywhere. It's 
the story of blood, sweat, toil and 
tears through the years when Axis 
danger seemed a fairy story. 


Johnny is flying a heavily armed 
Army Airacobra. It's generally con- 
sidered the most deadly fighter 
plane on wings. With speed, fire 


Night Landing of Cannon-Bearing Airaco 


COMES Flying HOME 


power and maneuver- 
ability on his side—with motor aft 
and guns out front—a cannon fir- 
ing through the nose—the odds are 
with Johnny. Much of Aviation's 
finest skill has been busy for years 
giving Johnny those odds. 


And it's never too early to say that 
we are looking forward to the day 
when Johnny will 
really come flying 
to find his 
a new 


home, 
place in 
world of peace- 
time aviation. 


Stepped up by the 
needs of war, we 
know America will 
have the benefits 


of the mass production of planes to 
carry on its commerce and travel in 
the skies. 


But Johnny must have those future 
planes of peace... and when the 
time comes, we at Bell Aircraft will 
be doing our part not to let Johnny 
down. © Bell Aircraft Corporation, 


Buffalo, New York. 
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The officers and crews of the merchant marine 
and the flight personnel of overseas transport 
planes are front-line fighters every trip. 


For this is a war of the Seven Seas and the 
boundless sky — a war in which transportation 
is the very life-blood of victory. Getting men 
and materials — where they’re needed, when 
they’re needed — is a gigantic job. It demands 
the nation’s united transportation resources. 


American Export 



















He-men Working 


American Export Lines’ men on new fast 
cargo ships are plying the seas between this 
country and distant shores. 

American Export Airlines’ men in great four- 
engine long-range aircraft are flying a new 
transatlantic air service. 

We are proud of these men and pledge the 
full resources of our co-ordinated international 
transportation system. 


Siaes 
Chirlines 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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VIATION’S foremost evan- 

gelist is running for the 
United States Senate. This is 
mighty good news to everyone 
who has anything to do with air- 
planes. 

Gill Robb Wilson, for twelve 
years state aviation director for 
New Jersey, is campaigning 
for the Republican nomination for 
U. S. Senator from that state. The 
primaries are on September 15. 
The election is in November. 

The U. S. Senate has sorely 
needed a man whose body, heart 
and soul are attuned to the great 
limitless era of aviation now 
dawning. There is no one in the 
United States more qualified to 
be the spokesman, the evangelist, 
the prophet and the representa- 
tive of the whole of aviation than 
this tireless, imaginative and en- 
thusiastic leader who has made 
such a profound contribution to 
flying in America. 

The hopes, the wishes and the 
prayers of all aviation people 
should be with Gill Robb Wilson 
in his campaign. The people of 
New Jersey would be proud of 
him. The people of the United 
States would benefit immeasur- 
ably. The nation needs a spokes- 
man who understands the airplane 
and its social, economic and polit- 
ical role in a turbulent world. 

Gill Robb Wilson is the first 
leader from the ranks of aviation 
to make a campaign for a Senate 
seat. His record is one of courage, 
honesty and devotion to the cause 
of flight. 

But Gill Robb Wilson is not 
only a great man because of his 
aviation experience and enthu- 
siasm. He is a great man in many 
other ways. His integrity, his sin- 
cerity, and his ideals, are without 
challenge. He has proven himself 
as a public official. His record is 
not all one-sided. The people of 
New Jersey could be well assured 
that his representation of all of 


GILL ROBB WILSON FOR THE SENATE 





Gill Robb Wilson 


their needs could be counted 
upon. He would be a credit to 
the United States Senate. The 
Senate needs him. 
. o * 

ILL ROBB WILSON was 

born 47 years ago in a “cross- 
roads manse” in Clarion County, 
Pennsylvania, the son of a poor 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterian minis- 
ter and his Congregationalist min- 
ister wife. In Gill’s early youth 
he decided to be a minister and 
by avid study he was able to read 
Greek and some Hebrew before 
his ninth birthday. His ability at 
baseball won him a work-scholar- 
ship in Saltsburg, Pa., prep school. 
Track, football and boxing helped 
him pay his tuition. 

Graduating in 1915 from Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College, he 
was licensed as a minister of the 
Presbyterian Church. His first 
parish was in Weirton, W. Va. 

Then the war came. He enlisted 
in the ambulance unit, went 
abroad, and drove an ammunition 
wagon with the French in the 
Vosges. He was gassed and a shell 
explosion broke one eardrum. 


Leaving the hospital, he joined 
the French flying service with his 
younger brother, also a minister. 
Both transferred to the 163d U.S. 
Squadron when America entered 
the war. On his brother’s death, 
he became imbued with one pur- 
pose: “aviation must repay him 
for his brother Volney’s death, by 
becoming a world-girdling agency 
for bettering the lives of all men.” 

Gill received a number of dec- 
orations, including the Croiz de 
Guerre. 

Following the war he returned 
to become the pastor of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church of 
Trenton, N. J. It wasn’t long be- 
fore Trenton was converted to 
enthusiasm for aviation. 

a “ Bo 
ILL ROBB WILSON’S activi- 
ties in aviation have made 
him known from coast to coast. 
In addition to his being state di- 
rector for New Jersey, he was 
long active, and was president one 
year, of the National Association 
of State Aviation Officials. He 
has taken part in many regional 

aviation conferences. 

Long an active participant in 
the National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion, he has served as its presi- 
dent for several years, revitalizing 
an organization whose educational 
program has played a role in the 
progress of aviation. 

In the national capital, he has 
long been a potent voice. His 
words of advice and counsel have 
been listened to. As a consultant 
to the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, he exercised consider- 
able constructive influence in 
civilian pilot training and youth 
education. The Civil Air Patrol, 
now doing a vital war job as an 
auxiliary to the Army Air Forces, 
owes its existence to Gill Robb 
Wilson. 

In air cargo, he has been a 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Wright Questions Kaiser’s Production 


Program; Opposes New Cargo Agency 


Says Planes Are 
Needed to Aid 


Surface Boats 


667F.HERE can be no dis- 
agreement,” according to 
T. P. Wright, Deputy Director 
of WPB’s Aircraft Production 
Division, “with the thought 
that there is an urgent need 
to augment surface shipping to 
whatever extent is feasible by 
means of air transportation.” 

Appearing before a special air 
cargo subcommittee of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, Wright 
countered the proposal of Senators 
Lee and Johnson, that a new Supply 
Board be created to promote air 
cargo development, by pointing out 
that such a board would simply du- 
plicate the work of the Joint Aircraft 
Committee. He then took the Lee- 
Johnson proposal, point by point, 
and explained to the Senators what 
has been done on cargo plane de- 
velopment, what is scheduled to be 
done, and what cannot under pres- 
ent circumstances be expected to be 
done. 

“The questions which arise,” Wright 
told the subcommittee, “have to do 
with the practicable extent of assist- 
ance to the air cargo program in 
terms of tonnage and the feasibility 
of providing air-borne equipment in 
excess of that already planned by 
the Services. In this regard, I believe 
it will be found that in terms of per 
cent of tonnage of sea-born cargo 
the amount which can be trans- 
ported by air will be relatively 
small. 

“However,” Wright declared, “there 
are many critical materials as well 
as the shipment of personnel, parts 
and equipment for the direct war 
effort which can be taken by air to 
great advantage and which there- 
fore should be so carried to the 
extent which it is possible to pro- 
vide air-borne equipment. There- 
fore, any feasible increase in large 
cargo aircraft should and will be 
planned.” 


Would Overlap 


The proposed Supply Board, 
Wright explained, would in his opin- 
ion simply overlap or duplicate the 
work of established agencies. “There 
has been in.existence since the Fall 
of 1940,” he said, “a body known as 
the Joint Aircraft Committee which 
includes in its membership repre- 
sentatives of the highest rank of the 
Army Air Forces, the Navy Bureau 
of Aeronautics, the British Air Com- 
mission, and the War Production 
Board. It has been the function of 
this Committee to study just the type 
of problem which the proposed 
Board would investigate. 
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“The Joint Aircraft Committee has 
met regularly each week since its 
formation and has appointed sub- 
committees to study matters pertain- 
ing to the allocation of materials and 
equipment and the expansion of fa- 
cilities in order to build up the pro- 
ductive capacity of the country for 
building aircraft to the maximum 
extent. 


All-Out Effort 


“The Joint Aircraft Committee,” 
Wright told the Senate group, “has 
seriously considered during the past 
many months ways and means of 
securing the maximum number of 
cargo aircraft consistent with the re- 
quirements on industry for the pro- 
duction of military planes. A bal- 
anced program now exists which 
includes a very large number of 
cargo planes, both from existing fa- 
cilities and from facilities which are 
in the process of being developed. 
The program formulated by this 
Committee has served as the basis 
used by the War Production Board 
as well as the various branches of 
the Military Services in expanding 
facilities for building aircraft. It has 
been the aim of these agencies to 
provide facilities to the maximum 
possible extent and it is believed 
that the program that has been de- 
veloped represents an all-out effort 
on the part of industry from the 


standpoint of tools, facilities, raw 
materials and equipment. It is, there- 
fore, my opinion that any extensive 
increase in the program of cargo 
planes must of necessity be at the 
expense of military aircraft. 
“Shortages of materials and equip- 
ment and tools are already appear- 
ing in rather serious proportions to 
make the task of meeting the exist- 
ing program extremely difficult. The 
same materials would in general be 
used in any fleet of cargo planes 
which are produced to augment 
the existing planes on the present 
schedule. Therefore, allocating such 
materials or tools to the proposed 
new facilities would almost te the 
same extent rob them from already 
existing facilities or facilities in the 
process of being developed. It is of 
the utmost importance that the most 
effective use be made of every crit- 
ical item of material and equipment. 
“Several types of military planes,” 
Wright continued, “notably the heavy 
bombers, are susceptible of conver- 
sion into satisfactory cargo aircraft. 
There are many advantages in ob- 
taining additional cargo planes by 
this means as there is an extremely 
flexible arrangement thereby estab- 
lished which will permit changing 
from the military bomber to the 
cargo plane version in rather short 
notice and as the determination of 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff may 








Load Carrier: 


Soldiers and jeeps approach the Curtiss-Wright 


Commando (C-46). This twin-engined plane, now in mass production, 
has a wing span of 108 ft., weighs 50,000 Ibs. fully loaded, and is 


powered by two Pratt & Whitney 2,000-hp. engines. 


The company 


claims that 35 of these planes could have transported all of the esti- 
mated 30,000 tons of material carried by 7,700 trucks over the Burma 


Road during one month recently. 





Chinese Minister Denies 
Air Cargo Statemen 


Chinese Minister of Communica. 
tions Chang Chiang-au has denied 
press reports quoting him as Stating 
that the carriage of cargo by aij; 
into China now equals the Capacity 
of the Burma Road. 

“I expressed the hope that mor 
planes would be secured for the aj 
transport service and that shoul 
such planes be available for serviq 
at full capacity then the amount o 
air freight could invite comparisoy 
with the volume of goods carried by 
trucks over the Burma Road,” he 
said. 

“It will be seen therefore that my 
statement was one of expectation 
and not a report of existing condj- 
tions.” 








decide upon the relative importance 
of the one type or the other. 

“In addition, the planes so ob. 
tained will have a large percentage 
of their parts and assemblies iden- 
tical, and there will be a very much 
simplified problem of supply of spare 
parts to the bases at which there are 
operations of bombers in progress 
and to which the cargo planes are 
carrying their load. Furthermore 
this method will use existing facili- 
ties set up for building bombers 
which will inevitably save a great 
deal of time in getting cargo air- 
planes ready for service. The econ- 
omy of large production by this 
method is evident, particularly in 
terms of time and man-hours of 
labor. 

“The problem, however, is one for 
the High Command of the Military 
Services to determine, as regards 
the relative importance at a given 
time of bombers as against cargo 
planes.” 

Discussing the Senate plan to have 
the proposed Supply Board deter- 
mine and recommend the types of 
planes to be built and the facilities 
to be used for building them, Wright 
stated: “. . the determination of 
types of planes is one which can 
best be handled by the existing 
agencies in the Army and Navy, 
supplemented by such consideration 
as the Joint Aircraft Committee now 
gives the problem. This also applies 
to the facilities in which such con- 
struction can be carried out.” 


Consider All Factors 


Commenting on the proposals of 
Henry J. Kaiser to build flying boats 
in shipyards, Wright declared he did 
not believe it wise to let public 
opinion force action without full 
consideration of all factors which 
might work against such a program. 

“The statement is made,” he said, 
“that flying boats at a rate of 10 per 
month from each of several ship- 
building plants could be produced 
within three months after work 
started, that this rate would go t 
40 per month from these plants 
within a year, and that an annual 
production rate could be reached of 
5,000 boats of the Martin “Mars 
type. It is also stated that existing 
facilities and tools would be 
and that non-critical material would 


(Turn to page 14) 
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itol Hill. He wanted authoriza- 
tion to build huge flying cargo 
boats in shipyards. He sat 
down before the Truman Com- 
mittee and a packed room of 
observers and proceeded to 
outline what he wanted to do, 
how he wanted to do it, and 
why he thought it should be 
done. He had an attentive au- 
dience, many of whom knew 
far more than Kaiser about the 
problems of building cargo 
planes, all of whom knew 
nearly as much. 

Leaving the Truman Com- 
mittee room, followed by the 
entire gathering, Kaiser went 
down the corridor to tell his 
story to a special cargo plane 
subcommittee headed by Sen- 
ators Johnson and Lee, spon- 
sors of a bill calling for gov- 
ernment action on cargo planes. 
The subcommittee had just fin- 
ished hearing comprehensive 
testimony on cargo planes in 
relation to materials, military 
requirements, etc., from T. P. 
Wright, Deputy Director of 
WPB’s Aircraft Production 
Division. (Story on page 10.) 
From this gathering, still 
trailed by much of his au- 
dience, Kaiser went downtown 
and outlined his ideas to a 
luncheon gathering at the Na- 
tional Press Club. Few indus- 
trialists are ever featured at 
this weekly gathering of the 
capital’s corps of newsmen. 
Kaiser drew a record turnout. 
Elaborating in general terms 
on his remarks of earlier in the 
day, he asked openly for news- 
paper support, and went from 
the Press Club to his suite at 
the Shoreham Hotel to hold a 
tea party press conference for 
women journalists. 


Only in the most general terms 
did Kaiser elaborate on his earlier 
publicized proposals (AMERICAN 
Aviation, August 1). He said he 
still thought ten months was ade- 
quate time to achieve full produc- 
tion on flying boats such as the Mar- 
tin “Mars,’ guessed at 60 days as 
adequate for engineering the Mars 
© mass production, and admitted he 
already had 40-50-60 engineers at 














work on aircraft plans. He said he 
d inspected the Mars in Balti- 
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more the day before and was “im- 
pressed by what could be done with 
hy 

He also admitted knowing little 
about aircraft construction beyond 
what he had learned going through 
the plants of Glenn L. Martin and 
others, but stated he had never been 
in a shipyard before his company 
started breaking records on Liberty 
vessel construction. 

“I'm not proposing to do this job 
alone,” Kaiser declared. “It will 
take help from all the country. But 
I'm not worried about cooperation. 
As to whether the job needs to be 
done, that is for others to say. I’m 
just saying that if we’ve got to have 
cargo planes, I can build them.” 


Can Get Material 


Scouting widespread assertions 
that he could not do the job unless 
critical materials were robbed from 
the present aircraft program, Kaiser 
cited numerous examples of mate- 
rials and equipment which “weren't 
available” for his shipbuilding pro- 
gram but which he managed to 
find or produce when they could 
not be allocated to him. 

“Forty percent of the cost of a 
ship,” Kaiser stated, “is in auditing, 
accounting, servicing and supervis- 
ing of men and materials. Twenty- 
five percent is in outside purchases. 
The remaining 25% is left to be 
done on the spot. We have every- 
thing but that 25%.” 

He estimated that 30% of the 
machine tools on hand could be 
used for airplane construction. 
“They say there are no machine 
tools. Well, we couldn’t get machine 
tools when we started to build ships, 
so we picked up everything second- 
hand, or built it ourselves. 

“There is no shortage of mate- 
rials or machines if there is the will 
of achievement,” he said. 


‘Dig Them Out’ 

During the course of his stay in 
Washington Kaiser frequently ex- 
pressed disagreement with the gen- 
eral official opinion that an ex- 
panded cargo plane program could 
be attained only at the expense of 
military aircraft production. He 
emphasized two ways of getting 
more scarce materials for plane 
production: “If they can’t be al- 
located, dig them out of the ground. 
Shortages exist only in the ground, 
or in people’s minds. If they can’t 
be found underground, take more of 
them away from the less important 
military requirements.” 

Engine shortages incapable of 
meeting present schedules, let alone 
an expanded cargo plane program, 
were emphasized by officials. Scar- 
city of alloy steels and machine 
tools, Kaiser was told, stand in tke 
way of increased engine production. 

“If the great automobile industry 
can’t build the engines,” he an- 
swered, “then it will be a very sad 
day. If they can’t get this and that, 
then we will have to get it for them. 
We can’t fail. America wasn’t built 
that way. We will go to ores and 
everything else to get the job done.” 


Kaiser’s Cargo Plans Impress Washington 
(Continued from page 1 ) 





Easily Loaded: The wide door 

on this Air Forces cargo plane 

simplifies the loading of bulky 
material. 


Training of his labor and ad- 
ministrative force for plane con- 
struction, the shipbuilder indicated, 
could be handled in step with other 
phases of preparation. “Everyone 
has to be trained these days,’ he 
said. “The supply of skilled labor 
was exhausted early in the war 
production program. Most of my 
shipyard workers have had to be 
trained . . . there are 7,000 of them 
in training right now. But we're 
building ships faster than they have 
ever been built before.” 

Kaiser said he was not bothered 
by assertions that shipworkers like, 
automobile workers, would be slow 
to acquire the precision necessary 
to aircraft work. “Building a ship,” 
he said, “takes a lot more precision, 


in a lot more places, than you'd 
think. I'm sure we can handle 
that.” 


Kaiser stressed that maintaining 
a smooth flow of materials, having 
everything in the right place at the 
right time with a minimum of work 
remaining to be done on it, was the 
key to any mass production method. 
Subcontractors and parts processors 
all over the country would be 
worked into his program, he stated, 
voicing disbelief in the contention 


of aircraft officials that all available 
subcontracting facilities have been 
or would soon be worked into the 
present aircraft program. 


Makes Headlines 









Kaiser’s first day in Washington | 


was enought to put cargo planes in 
headlines throughout the country. 
It also caused official Washington to 
drop some of its other chores for 
awhile. While a flock of experts, 
enthusiasts and crackpots appeared 
before Congressmen to add to the 
growing file of testimony on air 
cargo, Kaiser made the rounds 
among men in a position to answer 
him yes or no. He found their 
doors open and their minds flexible 
to his arguments. 


Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of 
the War Production Board, talked 
with Kaiser and followed the talk 


with public reminders that he had 
weeks ago appcinted a special com- 
mittee to make a detailed study of 
the air cargo situation. He said 
that the committee’s report stressed 
the need for moving more war 
materials by air and called for 
doubling cargo plane production. 
Nelson stated that the final decision, 
on whether more bombers should 
be converted for cargo work or 
more materials should be taken 
from the military program, rested 
entirely with high military and 
naval authorities. 

Robert Patterson, Under-Secre- 
tary of War, reported that he real- 
ized the need for more cargo planes 
but questioned the advisability of 
cutting into the military aircraft 
program at present. He suggested 
that Kaiser build the Curtiss C-46 
‘Commando’ under Army sponsor- 
ship as being the best available 
cargo type. To this Kaiser is re- 
ported to have expressed indiffer- 
ence, feeling that the C-46 could 
better be built in established plants 


(Turn to page 15) 
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Advertisement qmmmms 


IN THE DAILY 
11,000 Words! 


The fortnight’s story of the amazing 
development of interest in cargo planes 
offered another example of the complete 
coverage of significant aeronautical news 
by American Aviation Daily. 

The day-by-day accounts of cargo plane 
hearings on Capitol Hill, of trends and 
occurrences in WPB, War and Navy, 
illustrate again why all of the important 
men in aviation are subscribers. They 
must be, and are, the best informed in 
the industry. 

In the 12 issues from July 28 to Aug. 
10, the Daily ran some 11,000 words 
on air cargo alone! Not prepared articles 
but news, as it happened. 
issue alone (July 30) there 
were 2500 words. (Yet that was only 
about half of the total content of that 
edition, which carried 5500 words). Three 
reporters stationed at two Capitol Hill 
hearing rooms and at the National Press 
Club took down the testimony of Henry 
J. Kaiser that day, and the entire issue 
was in the mails that evening. 

Although letter size, and averaging 
five to six pages, the usual issue of the 
Daily carries from 3500 to 5500 words. 
That is the equivalent of from five to 
ten full newspaper columns. The number 
of items, brief and to the point, may 
run from 30 to 60 per issue, comprising 
a skilfully summarized report of the im- 
portant happenings and trends in Ameri- 
can Aviation, prepared by the largest 
working news staff in aviation journalism, 
now numbering eight full time writers 
in Washington, D. C., alone. 

Despite the size of this job every day, 
six days a week, it is completed in eight 
hours, from assignment of the first story 
to sealing the last envelope, and the 
Dailies in most cases are in the hands of 
subscribers the next morning. All sub- 
scribers beyond Pittsburgh receive copies 
air mail, without extra cost. Some readers 
pay the extra ten cents a day charge for 
special delivery. 

Other material presented by the Daily 
in the past fortnight included its popular 
new Saturday feature, “Trends & Fore- 
casts,” in which the staff scan the back- 
ground of today’s and tomorrow’s news; 
the day-by-day report of Congress, War 
Manpower Commission, WPB, Treasury, 
CAA and CAB, War and Navy, Office of 
Censorship, Labor Dept., NLRB, War 
Labor Board, Selective Service System, 
White House, War Shipping Administra- 
tion, Board of Economic Warfare, Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, Office of Defense Transportation, 
OPA, OCD, Bureau-of Mines, Post Office 
Dept., Justice Dept. and State Dept. 

Special reports included daily digests 
of press announcements issued by the air 
transport, aircraft manufacturing and ac- 
<essories manufacturing companies. 

Send for samples of the Daily today. 
Address American Building, Washington, 
dD C. 
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In one 


—R. H. W. 


U.S. to Maintain 
American Made 
Planes Abroad 


MOVING rapidly toward a unified 
command through closer collabora- 
tion between U. S. and British air 
forces, the U. S. Army Air Forces 
has taken over the job of maintain- 
ing and repairing American planes 
whether they are flown by the RAF 
or by their own crews. The British 
will still look after the upkeep of 
planes of their own manufacture. 

During the past two years war 
planes built in America have been 
subject to modification and adapta- 
tion to British standards. This has 
not always. proved satisfactory 
either to the RAF or to American 
manufacturers, who felt that their 
machines could produce best per- 
formance only if they were used as 
intended to be used and serviced 
by American mechanics familiar 
with the details of their construc- 
tion. 

Under the new system now in 
force this difficulty will be overcome 
and the same standards of perform- 
ance and mechanical perfection will 
be applied to all American planes 
flying in the British Isles as is 
applied in ‘the U. S., Australia, the 
Middle East and elsewhere. 

Henceforth, instead of Anglo- 
American procurement groups com- 
peting with each other for needed 
parts there will be just one group 
in charge of an American general 
under Maj. Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, commanding general of 
American forces in the European 
theater of operations. The same 
applies to questions of salvaging 
planes wrecked in landing or tak- 
ing off. In the future, if a plane 
is worth salvaging it will be hauled 
off to the nearest repair shop for 
rebuilding. If it is not, it will be 
turned over to the British to melt 
as aluminum scrap after the in- 
struments have been removed. 

The plan is designed not only to 
increase efficiency in the repair and 
manufacturing service but to save 
time and shipping space as well. It 
is understood that some spare parts 
will be manufactured in Britain 
under the direction of AAF officers 
and technicians. 


Gen. Chaney Heads 
First Air Force 


Maj. Gen. James E. Chaney has 
been assigned to command of the Ist 
Air Force, Mitchell Field, L. L, suc- 
ceeding Maj. Gen. Follett Bradley, 
who is leaving for Moscow to become 
a member of the Russian-American 
Commission, the War. Dept. has an- 
nounced. 

Chaney recently returned from 
London where he was commander of 
all U. S. Army forces in Great 
Britain. Lt. Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower succeeded him in London as 
commanding general of American 
forces in the European theater. 


Army Airmen in 


Important Posts 


The appointment of Brig. Gen. 
Donald Wilson, Air Forces combat 
and command pilot, as assistant 
Chief of Staff, Personnel Division, 
G-1, War Department General Staff, 
is viewed by military observers as 
further recognition by the War 
Dept. of the increasingly important 
role the air arm of the services 
will continue to play in the war. 

Wilson succeeds Brig. Gen. John 
H. Hilldring, Army Ground Forces, 
who has been given an unan- 
nounced combat assignment. He is 
the third Air Forces General to be 
appointed to the General Staff, Lt. 
Gen. Joseph T. McNarney and Brig. 
Gen. Idwal H. Edwards, also a flier, 
preceded him to the Army’s most 
important staff. 


Four Nominated 


Four Army Air Forces Colonels 
have been nominated for temporary 
promotion to the rank of Brigadier 
General. They are: Robert Walsh, 
Washington, D. C.; Donald Wilson, 
Maxwell Field, Ala; Robert C. 
Candee, Spokane, Wash.; and Del- 
mar H. Dunton, Detroit, Mich. 


Bolling Field 

Col. Lewis R. Parker is new 
Commanding Officer of Bolling 
Field, Washington, D. C., succeed- 
ing Col. Ralph B. Walker, who has 
been appointed Commandant of the 
Newark Airport. Col. Parker for- 
merly was operations officer at Boll- 
ing Field. 





‘Now You See It...’: In a few moments, you won't These Air 


Official Pno.c, Army Air Forces. 


Forces officers, students of the camouflage school at Ft. Belvoir, Va., 


place a green netting over a dummy practice plane. 


The netting 


blends in well with the natural landscape, making it difficult for enemy 


airmen to detect hidden planes. 





Army-Navy 
Bulletins 


Steamers to Carriers: Conversion 
the S.S. Seeandbee, former queen 
the Great Lakes passenger service, 
an aircraft carrier training vesse] ¢ 
Navy fliers is nearing completion. 
only side-wheeler aircraft carrier 
the world, the vessel will be put 
service “somewhere on the G 
Lakes.” Also in the process of 
version to a training aircraft 
is the Great Lakes passenger ye 
Greater Buffalo. This boat is One ¢@ 
the largest fresh-water ships in ex 
ence. 

Perfect Record: Craig Field, Alab; 
an Air Forces Advanced Flying Schoo 
has reported the completion of 2 
000,000 miles of flying without a sing 
accident attributable to mechan 
failure. The field's excellent reeg 
would have totalled 29,000,000 m 
had it not been for a minor, fre 
accident caused by the freezing of 
and grease in the mechanism of 
landing gear during a high altit 
training mission. More than a 
of student pilot training, 94.335 hou 
aloft, without aq fatal accident 
been completed by the AAF Basic Fh 
ing School at Chico Pield, Calif. 

New Navy Flat-Top: U.S.S. Essex, 
first aircraft carrier constructed 
Pearl Harbor, has been launched jj 
months and three days after her 
was laid, April 28, 1941. 

Two-way V-Mail: Extension of 
V-Mail Service on a two-way basis 
the United Kingdom, the Middle 
Hawali and Australia has been co 
pleted. Since the service was s 
about six weeks ago, almost a q 
of a million letters have been deliv 
In connection with this service po 
officers have warned that nothing m 
be enclosed in the V-Mail envelope, 
the original letter may not be 
livered to the addressee, but may 
photographed on microfilm and 
photographic copy of the letter 
livered, 

Flight Surgeon Insignia: New insign 
have been authorized for use by p 
sonnel affiliated with the Medical Co 
of the Navy, One to be worn by Na 
Flight Surgeons and the other 
medical and dental students who wil 
enter the service upon completion 
their studies. The Naval Flight 
geons’ insignia, will be a metal pi 
of dull gold finish conforming in §& 
to the general specifications prescrib 
for the insignia of Nava] Aviators. 

New AAF Nomenclature: The “A” s 
tem of nomenclature as used to de 
nate the divisions of the air 
headquarters, Army Air Forces, U 
hereafter be used instead of the “G 
system of nomenclature to design 
the corresponding divisions in 
staffs of Air Forces and tactica] com 
mands and wings as follows: A-l, Pel 
sonnel; A-2, intelligence; A-3, Op 
tions and training; and A-4 mate 
and supply. This change in nome 
clature does not alter the present \ 
Dept. policy regarding the detail 
General Staff Corps officers with troo 
to any division of a staff. 

Navy Promotions: The Navy has 
nounced a program for promotion 
a substantial number of qualified Na 
aviators soon will be put into eff 
Starting with promotions to the 
of Rear Admiral, the increases will 
tend vertically in the usual propo 
throughout the entire Naval aviat 
organization. ¥ 

Pentagon Travel Bureau: A tare 
bureau has been installed in the 
Department’s Pentagon Building 
Arlington, Va. Three ticket 
employed by a group of railroads, 
on duty. Arrangements are under 
for extension of the ticket-selling 
ice to include air and bus transp¢ 
tion. 
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uu. S. Army Air Forces. 


Official 


_AAF Annex: Photo shows Army Air Forces’ recently constructed 
Annex No. |, located at Washington National Airport. The building 


houses the Air Transport Command, Air Surgeon's office, Base Services 
Command, and the appointment and procurement sections of the 
personnel division. 





Industry Gives 


Five Million to 
U.S. Navy Relief 


Contributions totaling five million 
dollars have been made by U. S. 
industry to the Navy Relief Society, 
according to Clarence Dillon, Chair- 
man of the National Citizens’ Com- 
mittee, who recently delivered a 
check for that amount to Naval au- 


» , thorities in charge of the fund. 


Included among the larger con- 
tributions were the following firms: 

General Motors Corp., $100,000; 
Curtiss Wright Corp., $50,000; Gen- 
eral Electric Co., $50,000; Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Corp., $30,000; Bendix 
Aviation Corp., $25,000; Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., $25,000; United Air- 
craft Corp., $25,000; Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., $25,000; Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., $20,000; 
Chrysler Corp., $15,000;; Douglas 
Aircraft Co., Inc., $15,000; Boeing 
Aircraft Co., $12,500; Bell Aircraft 
Corp., $10,000; Goodyear Rubber 
Co., $10,000; Goodrich Rubber Co., 
$10,000; Grumman Aircraft En- 
gineering Corp., $10,000; Aluminum 
Company of America, $5,000; Beech 
Aircraft Corp., $5,000; Cessna Air- 
craft Co., $5,000; Nash Kelvinator 
Corp., $5,000; Pan American Air- 
ways, Inc., $5,000, and United Air 
Lines Transport Co., $5,000. 


A. E. R. Organizes 


Air Forces Branch 


A BRANCH OF the Army Emer- 
gency Relief, headed by Robert A. 
Lovett, Assistant Secretary of War 
for Air, has been established to 
serve the Army Air Forces and sec- 
tions will be formed in each air base 
for the local administration of this 
emergency relief program. Under 
the provisions of the Army Emer- 
gency Relief, all members of the 
Army on active duty have equal 
rights to necessary assistance 
throughout the present emergency. 
Rank or service will not influence 
the amount of aid granted to Army 
personnel or to their dependents. 

Primary concern of the relief or- 
ganization is cases arising from 
casualties caused by combat or ac- 
cidents, hardships caused by sudden 
change of station of units or in- 
dividuals, and other emergency fin- 
ancial stress. Financial aid will be 
given by this relief organization on 
the basis of actual need. It may 
be given as an outright grant, or in 
proper cases, as a loan. No interest 
will be charged on loans and re- 
payment by installments is author- 
ized. 

Lovett is president of the AAF 
branch of the Army Emergency Re- 
lief. Mrs. Henry H. Arnold is vice- 
president; Maj. Wm. H. Garrison, 
secretary and executive manager, 
and Robert Fleming, treasurer. 
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be used in such buildings as were 
necessary. 

“I respectfully submit that the 
above time figures are so far at 
variance with what can be achieved 
as to be entirely false and mislead- 
ing. It is my considered opinion that 
the first airplane of any production 
run which might be made would not 
take to the air in less than 18 months 
and that actually it is probable that 
this time would be considerably 
longer, probably two years. 

“It is not believed that it is in the 
public interest to accept blindly or 
even to publicize widely the state- 
ments of men who have been work- 
ing in other industries than the one 
in which they propose to engage as 
representing a basis for planning 
programs in the war effort. It would 
seem much more the part of wisdom 
to rely on those who have dealt 
with or have been engaged in the 
aircraft industry for years, are 
acquainted with it, and have had ex- 
perience in it on which to base a 
judgment as to the time factor as 
well as others which can be met. 


Doubts Materials 


“It should be noted that the addi- 
tion of shipbuilding facilities for the 
production of aircraft will not be of 
benefit in so far as the supply of 
materials is concerned, as the mate- 
rials used in shipbuilding are for the 
most part not of the type which can 
be used in constructing aircraft. The 
major portion of any program of 
cargo planes, which could be built 
within a reasonable time, would be 
constructed of aluminum alloy. This 
material in many respects is less 
critical than alloy steel and is emi- 
nently suitable for the purpose. 
There is not a great deal of alumi- 
num alloy used in shipbuilding. The 
number of machine tools which ship- 
building would make available would 
be relatively small. 

“The two arts are different. It has 
been found that the automobile in- 
dustry, which is much closer in type 
of operation to the aircraft industry 
than is shipbuilding, has found it 
impossible to contribute substan- 
tially to machine tool equipment 
useful in building aircraft. As to 
buildings, space could be provided, 
but here again the analogy with the 
automobile industry has shown that 
new buildings have had to be con- 
structed to a large extent. The mold 
loft of the shipbuilding industry 
would presumably be available and 
suitable for aircraft, but this would 
form a very small proportion of the 
total requirements in an aircraft 
program. 

“As to subcontracting, this would 
require the use of facilities already 
assigned for the aircraft program as 
it is now established. To such extent 
as this is not the case, the existing 
program will utilize whatever suit- 
able facilities can be found. In fact 
it is this phase which is now re- 
ceiving a very substantial amount of 





attention from the War Productioy 
Board. 

“To augment the present progray 
it will be necessary to vastly increag 
facilities for producing engines, pro. 
pellers, instruments and equipmen 
already critical in the program, 


Labor Supplies 


“It therefore appears that as in the 
case of the automobile industry, by; 
to a smaller extent, the chief cop. 
tribution of the shipbuilding indys. 
try would be a supply of labor 
which however would require cop. 
siderable training, and the supply of 
management, which also would have 
to learn this new business and 
acquire a certain know-how beiore 
they would be very effective.” 

Speaking of the time element in- 
volved in getting shipyards into ful] 
production on cargo planes, Wright 
said: 

“The implication of several recenj 
proposals is that the existing pro- 
gram can be augmented by new 
cargo aircraft in a very short time. 
It is respectfully submitted that this 
is definitely not the case. The estab- 
lishment or conversion of facilities 
to build aircraft has taken a great 
deal of time in the past in spite of 
the best efforts of Government off- 
cials in expediting the work, and of 
company officials in making the con- 


versions. It must further be realized § 


that for the experimental flying 
boats, which have recently been con- 


sidered for use in the proposed pro- 


gram, the plans are of an experi- 
mental type requiring considerable 
time to convert into production 
drawings suitable for mass construc- 
tion. 


Bomber Conversion 


“The detail tooling required for 
constructing by suitable production 
methods also will take substantial 
time to develop and produce. This 
is one reason for the advantages 
cited in converting existing bomber 
airplanes to cargo use in preference 
to going ahead in new facilities with 
new designs only experimentally 
tested. 

“It is not the intention, by the 
above statements, to indicate that 
certain successful experimental de- 
signs should not be put into produc- 
tion as rapidly as possible. I believe 
they should. It is, however, intended 
to indicate that the time to do so will 
be long and that optimistic estimates 
on shortening this time are not 
believed correctly to represent the 
actual possibilities, and are dan- 
gerously misleading to the public. 


NAA Moves 


Headquarters of the National 
Aeronautic Association have been 
moved from 718 Jackson Place, te 
1025 Connecticut Avenue N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Greatest of Ease: A gigantic crane just developed by the Army 
Air Forces at Wright Field picks up a four-motored Consolidated 





Official Photo, Army Air Forces 


3.24 heavy bomber with the greatest of ease. Col. Rudolph Fink, 
chief of the miscellaneous unit, Wright Field, and Capt. Joseph H. 
Bishop and Lieut. J. R. Williams, project officers, designed the crane 
to clear runways quickly of damaged planes so that incoming aircraft 
can land safely. The crane, powered by a 200-hp. Diesel motor, 


weighs over 130,000 Ibs., has a t 


a 30-ton load 35 ft. 


speed of 18 mph. and can lift 


rom the rear wheels. 





Kaiser 


(Continued from page 11) 





while he concentrated on something 
newer and bigger. 

Other officials made public and 
private statements. Few would go 
out on a limb to say that Kaiser 
couldn’t do the job. Everyone said 
the question was largely one of 
materials, particularly alloy steels 
for engines, and that the answer had 
to come from the High Command. 

The High Command, backstage 
developments indicate, lately has 
come closer and closer, either 
voluntarily or as a result of out- 
side pressure, to giving both com- 
bat and cargo planes an unquestion- 
able top position on the military re- 
quirements list. 

Thus it seems probable that cargo 
planes will be allocated more mate- 
rials without a consequent cut in 
combat plane production schedules. 
The only way much of this can be 
done, observers believe, is by catch- 
ing the critical materials in early 
stages of processing and routing 
them away from the tank program, 
the jeep program, and the ship pro- 
grams into an expanded aircraft 
program. 

That such a policy may actually 
be adopted by the High Command is 
indicated by the fact that within a 
week of his first appearance in 
Washington Henry J. Kaiser had 
been authorized to prepare plans 
and data on manufacture of 500 

in ‘Mars’. A_ second letter 
called for Kaiser to commence en- 
gineering on his proposed 200-ton 
super flying boat, with a view to 
production as soon as the Mars was 
well under construction. 

e plan as it was drawn up by 
WPB and the Navy called for Kaiser 
to start immediately re-engineering 
the Mars, lining up his production 
facilities, and analyzing his mate- 

requirements. This done, he 
should return to Washington and sit 
down with authorities to discuss 
contracts, materials allocations, etc. 
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If his progress at that point was 
favorable he would be ordered to 
proceed with the first hundred fly- 
ing boats; the other 400 to be built 
if performance was satisfactory on 
the first hundred. 

In intimating that the letters of 
intent would be forthcoming, Don- 
ald Nelson frankly admitted that 
giving Kaiser the “go ahead” was 
something of a gamble. Apparently 
he is gambling on two things: that 
Kaiser will return to Washington 
with an array of convincing facts, 
figures and blueprints; and that in 
the meantime the military require- 
ments list will be shaken up to im- 
pose an expanded cargo plane pro- 
gram on top of the present plane 
schedule by paring the needed 
critical materials away from some- 
thing besides other airplanes. 

The final decision on “where such 
paring will be done, Nelson em- 
phasized, must come from the High 
Command. Asked whether he 
thought such a shift in policy likely, 
Nelson replied: “I have hopes. At 
least we can try. 

“The time that is being wasted,” 
he explained, “talking about whether 
he can do the job, might better be 
spent in letting Kaiser demonstrate 
whether or not he is able to do 
what he says he can do.” 

Nelson, and other officials willing 
to give Kaiser’s plan a try, say they 
do not expect any such miracle as 
an annual output of 5,000 fiying 
boats, or even attainment of any- 
thing approaching full production 
within 10 months. Kaiser may 
never get a contract or a pound of 
critical aircraft materials, but, at 
least, officials, and the public, will 
be satisfied that all possible steps 
have been taken to insure maxi- 
mum production of needed war 
equipment. 
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PROVED ON AIRCRAFT 


e ¢ 
wn avery weduiliy 
1927 saw the first application of Elastic Stop 
Nuts on airplanes. When it was proved that 
these self-locking fastenings hold tight under 
any combination of vibration, shock, stress, 
and weather exposure, they were adopted for 


vital connections on all American military 
and transport aircraft. 





Meanwhile other industries, profiting by such 
a convincing demonstration in the air, solved 
many of their most troublesome fastening 
difficulties with the same reliable nuts. 


Today there are more Elastic Stop Nuts on this coun- 
try’s airplanes, tanks, guns, Naval vessels, and pro- 
duction equipment, than all other lock nuts combined. 


LASTIC STOP NUTS may be the solution to 

your fastening problems. Sample nuts, 

for laboratory or field testing, will be fur- 
nished without cost or obligation. 


» Write for interesting folder explaining 
the Elastic Stop self-locking principle. 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION 
2354 VAUXHALL ROAD ¢ UNION, NEW JERSEY 





WITH THE RED LOCKING COLLAR...SYMBOL OF SECURITY 
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Army - Navy 
| Bulletins 


Pacific Air Mail Heavy: Persons writ- 
ing to military personnel in the Pacific 
area are requested by the War Dept. 
to uSe regular mai] rather than air 
| mail except in emergencies. Officers 
of the Army Postal Service explain that 
the present volume of air mai] to the 
Hawaiian Islands is so heavy that only 
a fraction of it can be carried by plane, 
consequently much of the mail is held 
| in San Francisco until it can be sent 
by ship 





First Airborne Divisions: The * War 
Dept. on Aug. 6 announced formation 
| of the Army’s first completely airborne 
divisions, organized along the lines of 
the present infantry divisions with the 
same fire power and Offensive missions. 
The 82d Infantry Division, commanded 
by Brig. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, at 
Camp Clairborne, La., will be the par- 
ent unit for the first airborne units. 
Flying training of the units will be 
conducted with facilities furnished and 
manned by the Air Forces at several 
Army camps where special facilities 
have been established. 

Aerial Gunners Honored: Technical 
Sergeants Robert L. Golay, of Fredonia, 
Kans., and Eldred V. Scott, of Phoenix, 
Ariz., Air Forces aerial] gunners, who 
have been awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross for exploits in combat in 
the war, will be the first men to wear 
the new Air Crew Member wings re- 
cently authorized by the Air Forces. 
. “Sergeants Golay and Scott have both 
' taken part in noteworthy aerial com- 
* bat in opposite parts of the globe,” the 
. War Dept. said. 

Teamwork. A War Dept. press 
bulletin says cooperation between U.S. 
Army Air Forces and the British RAF 
in the Far East is “complete,” add- 
ing that the British have turned over 
“cantonments, airdrome facilities, per- 
sonnel accommodations, also supplying 

- all labor on the new AAF airdromes 
for heavy bombers.” 


L Stanford Named 


E. W. Stanford, of Birmingham, 
Ala., and long active in the Aero 
Club of Birmingham and the an- 
nual National Air Carnival, has been 
named director of aviation for 
Alabama by the state aviation com- 
mission. His headquarters will be 
in Montgomery. He succeeds Asa 
Rountree, Jr., called to active serv- 
ice by the Army. 











Official U. S. Navy Photo. 


Changeover: A Navy work- 
man changes the insignia on a 
carrier-based fighter. The former 
red circle has been deleted, the 
new marking being an enlarged 
white star in a blue circle. 





War Agencies Review 


THE OUTLOOK ON AIRCRAFT MATERIALS is better than in many 
months, although the public has just begun to catch on to the seriousness 
of the materials situation. Publication of the fact that June plane produc- 
tion went down instead of up is disconcerting to the public, since accom- 
panying reports seldom explain that the materials needed for June pro- 
duction were worrying the industry three to six months earlier. Nor does 
the general public realize that today’s materials situation won’t express 
itself in terms of unit production for many months. 

Actually the public has good reason for concern, Over-optimistic esti- 
mates from production officials have led the country to expect far more 
than it will get in the way of fighting equipment. The aircraft materials 
situation is serious, not because we do not have a lot of material to build 
‘a lot of planes, engines and components, but because we already have 
facilities for far greater production than scarcity of materials permits. 

And we have numerous new plants, converted plants and expanded plants 
which will be ready to start producing within the next few months . . 
if materials are available to keep them busy. One can easily find officials 
in Washington who will gloomily predict that some of these new facilities 
“will never turn a wheel” unless action is t>ken to allocate far more of 
the country’s supply of critical materials to the aircraft program. 

There are indications that something will be done in this direction . 
such as a shift in the importance of various items on the miltary require- 
ments list. If action is taken for an expanded plane program, or even for 
a stepping-up in allocations for equipment already scheduled, the chances 
are it will be done by robbing the materials from tanks or trucks or 
battleships, but not from other airplanes. 

The industry has received indications that it won’t have to fight so hard 
as in the past to get the materials which have ceused delays. It has been 
promised less pressure politics and better aircraft representation among 
the high powers who make final decisions on allocations. 

Among these promises and reassurances there has been nothing approach- 
ing a guarantee that the industry’s materials worries are over. Regardless 
of what is done for the airplane program, there will still be other pro- 
grams demanding a share of the supply of scarce materials, and it looks 
like in spite of anything that can be done there will still be certain scare 
materials to which the whole aircraft program will have to be geared. 
Production will still be well below ability to produce. But the situation 
in many respects will be better than . has been. 











ALLOY STEEL AND PLYWOOD are causing more worry now than 
aluminum or magnesium. The lighter metals are beginning to come out 
of new plants at a rate which would have seemed astronomical to the in- 
dustry not long ago; can be increased to a still higher rate if power sup- 
plies and productions facilities are increased. 

The alloy steels are scarce because alloying metals are scarce. Taking 
steel itself from ships or tanks or civilian goods will not help greatly unless 
new sources of alloying materials can be found. The horizon here is not 
rosy. Standards are being changed and specifications rewritten, but pro- 
duction of engines, certain other components requiring steel, and machine 
tools, will continue to act as a drag on the entire aircraft program. 

Production of plywood planes is being urged less and less, due partly 
to the relative abundance of light metals, partly to certain difficulties in 
getting enough of the right kind of plywood. These difficulties result from 
the following: standards are so high that only a limited amount of ply- 
wood can be used for aircraft; labor in the plywood industry has been 
drawn in higher paying jobs elsewhere; and bonding materials are tied 
in with a general scarcity of chemicals. Spruce plywood is causing more 
concern among war production officials than douglas fir. 


* 

THE RUBBER SHORTAGE, although certain attempts are being made 
to cut down rubber in plane components, is worrying the aircraft industry 
largely in terms of worker transportation. Questions on whether or not 
there is a rubber shortage are answered thus: the country has a lot of 
rubber, enough to fill both civilian and military needs for some time to 
come, but much of it is needed by other countries if they are to do an 
effective part in winning the war for the Allies, and the policy is to give 
them everv possible help, even at the expense of civilian comforts at 
home. A lot more of the rubber stockpile is being held in reserve—just in 
case. The war may last a long time, we may never get back all our old 
sources of crude rubber, and synthetics have to be produced and proved 
before officials will be willing to relax their grip on the country’s rubber 
stores. 

Worker transportation problems will begin to be really serious, it is 
felt, within less than six months. Voluntary tire conservation measures 
may persuade a worker to take three or four others to and from the job, but 
don’t prevent him from driving 20 miles to see his girl every night, or 
from feeling “the Lord will provide” when his tires wear out. Washington 
cab drivers say their recaps are good for about a week of “normal” driving, 
longer if they drive cautiously. 

Rationing officials have quietly been going about setting up machinery 
for a nation-wide check on non-essential driving. This may take the 
form of gasoline rationing, or perhaps some other measure, depending on 
the decisions of administration leaders and the shift of political winds, 
Nothing is likely to happen until the President’s new rubber committee, 
headed by Bernard Baruch, submits its report. 
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WPB Summary 


(Full text of order may be obtg 
by writing WPB Distribution Office, 
Social Security Bldg., Washir yton, 
ing number of order.) 

METAL USERS UNDER PRP are p 
mitted to order part of their Tequi 
ments pending WPB action on 
applications Up to 70% of 
August needs may be ordered, 0% 
September needs, and 70% of Octg 
Nov. needs. Pull requirements 
not be ordered until final certifie 
have been granted for the 4th q 
































































of the year. (WPB-1657) 
2 
COPPER DELIVERIES, includ 
those of brass and wire mills and 
dealers, are placed under complete 





through amendmem 
(T-664) 


BALSA WOOD use and sale has } 
placed under strict control. Cons 
stocks amounting to more than 
board feet are frozen, and use exe 
for specified aircraft, life saving 
paratus, technical and other app 
is prohibited. Use in model planes 
no longer permitted. (WPB-1633) 


LATEST DEPUTY DIRECTOR of 
is Ernest Kanzler, chief of the ay 
motive branch and Detroit regis 
director. “As production expediter 
will be his job not only to break } 
tlenecks in production, but to fg 
stal] them.” 


location control 
to Order M-9-a. 
































ALUMINUM PRODUCTION fré 
alumina made from low-grade dom 
bauxite, and from clay, has been rec 
mended to WPB by the Advisory Ce 
mittee on Metals and Minerals of @ 
National Academy of Sciences, (W 
1634) 

* 


PRIORITIES IN FORCE, fifth in 
series of supplements to the May 
master list, is available. (WPB-1636) 


RERATED ORDERS under Prio 
Regulation No. 12 do not in most 
stances permit use of a new and hig! 
rating to alter the delivery date. D 
livery date will still be determined 
special urgency standings which m 
be granted when necessary. 


NEW ELECTRIC MOTORS for ind 
trial and civilian use will not be 
leased hereafter except in exception 
cases. (X-1383) 

* 


REVISED FORM PD-25A carries 
Supplementary Material Informatio 
sheet, use of which is optional, 
facilitate authorization of critical Ta 


material under PRP during the # 
quarter. (WPB-1595) 
eo 


NEW WPB REGIONAL DIRECTOR IN 
SAN FRANCISCO is Harry H. Fait 
Henry S. Wright is deputy director 
charge of operations. 


— 


A BOOKLET ON PLANT EFFICIENCY, 
entitled ‘Plant Efficiency—Ideas and 
suggestions on Increasing Efficiency @ 
Smaller Plants,” has been published bY 
WPB and is available on request from 
WPB regional offices. 


TESTS ON NATIONAL EMERGENCY 
STEELS have resulted in informati@ 
which has been compiled into a bookie 
available from WPB’s Division of Mate 
rials. 
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OADS ALOFT 


mum «uml  vmmmmab aah 


You will see it soon—air transport on a tonnage basis. The 


world will use it...as we now use the airmail. And the big- 
ger ships that are on the way will rely on power by Wright. 


WRIGHT 27 , Georg’ _Lngiiaes 

















Speed and more speed, without sacrifice to 
quality—that’s the battle cry on the produc- 
tion front today. And that is one reason why 
Consolidated’s great B-24E, now in quan- 
tity production at the Ford Company’s new 
Willow Run Plant, is assembled with Boots 
Self-Locking Nuts. 

These ingenious fasteners not only cut 
assembly time; they are, in addition, lighter, 
safer, more permanent than old-fashioned nuts. 


BOOTS 


Self-Locking Nuts For Application In All Industries 





B-24E, “Liberator” now produced by Consolidated and Ford, is fabricated with Boots Self-Locking Nuts 


HOW BOOTS NUTS SPEED ASSEMBLY ON THE LINE AT WILLOW RUN 


Because they are lighter, they allow for as 
much as 60 pounds greater fuel or ammuni- 
tion capacity on the B-24E. 

Because they are safer, there is no danger 
of loosening by vibration. 

Because they are more permanent, they 
literally “out-last the plane.” 

Boots one-piece, all-metal, self-locking 
nuts pass the rigid test of the Army, Navy, 
and Civil Aeronautics Authority. 





@ 
| Nga) 
(e 

Boots Midget Anchor Nuts are a recent develop- 
ment, embodying the Boots Self-Locking principle. 
Specifically designed for application where space 
is limited. Write for new catalogue . . . Corre- 
spondence should be directed to General Office, 
not to factories. 
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BOOTS AIRCRAFT NUT CORPORATION * GENERAL OFFICES, NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 
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Eastern Pilots Can 
Fly by Joining CAP 


Civilian pilots and observers along 
the eastern seaboard who have been 
unded by the Army as of Aug. 1, 
will be given priority in assignment 
to units of the Civil Air Patrol so 
that they may continue to fly, Major 
farle Johnson, national CAP com- 
der, has announced. 

“Rastern pilots will be given the 
ytmost consideration in assignment 
19 active patrol units,” Major John- 
son said. Whenever possible they 
will be given first call for duty in 
any new units of CAP. 


CAP Sets 90 Hp. As 
Limit for Couriers 


SMALL airplanes under 90 hp. 
will have much greater usefulness 
in the Civil Air Patrol from now 
on, according to a new policy es- 
tablished by national headquarters. 
Only planes of 90 hp. and under will 
be used in the greatly expanded 
courier service, thus providing use- 
ful war activities for many more 
private pilots and plane owners than 
heretofore. ; 

Not only does this bring more air- 
planes into active service, but the 
policy is designed to save airplanes 
of greater horsepower for other 
duties. Both the Army and CAA 
have been acquiring the larger 
single-engined airplanes and owners 
of airworthy planes of above 90 hp. 
have been asked to inform state and 
national headquarters of their avail- 
ability. 

A new memorandum, GM-48, has 
been issued on courier service for 
information of local units. In sev- 
eral Wings, operations on behalf of 
war industries are in motion. These 
hundreds of lightplanes in the CAP 
courier service are affording fast 
transportation of small but vital 
shipments, ferrying of personnel on 
urgent missions, and replacing mili- 
tary planes and airmen for other 
duties. 


Nicholson Named 


Lieut. Hugh G. Nicholson Jr. has 
been named director of training of 
Cal-Aero, Mira Loma and Polaris 
Flight Academies, southern Califor- 
nia Army Air Forces and Royal Air 
Force training bases. Lieut. Nichol- 
son, who has been field commander 
at Mira Loma, replaces Capt. Wil- 
liam H. Clark, who was-called to 
active duty with the Air Forces. 


Florida Discontinues 
Its Aviation Division 


The Florida State Road Depart- 
ment has voted to discontinue its 
} aviation division, of which Sam A. 
Belcher was the most recent head. 
At one time the division was one 
of the best known in the country 
and spent more money on airports, 
air markings, etc., than any other 
State aviation unit. A. B. McMullen, 
how a Lieutenant Colonel in the 
Air Forces, was its first head, and 
responsible for making it nationally- 

own. Belcher is now active with 
the CAP in Florida. 
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Sworn In: E. W. Libbey, 
chief clerk of the Department of 
Commerce, swears in Charles |. 
Stanton as Administrator of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
while Commerce Secretary Jesse 
Jones and William A. M. Burden, 
special assistant to the Secretary, 
look on. 


CAA Cracks Down 
On Unsafe Flying 


Warning that persons responsible 
for unsafe flying practices will be 
vigorously prosecuted, CAA Ad- 
ministrator Charles I. Stanton an- 
nounced recently that the Dawn 
Cotton Dusting Corp., of Leland, 
Miss., operated by the Finklea 
Brothers, had been permanently en- 
joined by the Federal Court at 
Vicksburg from violating the Civil 
Air Regulations. 

“We are at war and the nation 
has a first mortgage on every plane 
and every pilot,” Stanton said. “We 
cannot permit violations of safety 
rules to endanger these priceless 
assets.” 

CAA explained that action against 
the Finklea concern was begun last 
summer, when three of its pilots 
were killed in a period of 26 days. 
Although CAA regulations require 
a commercial certificate for crop 
dusting, two of the pilots held only 
student licenses. The complaint 
initiated by CAA also charged that 
the firm used uncertificated planes 
on the federal airways. 


New NACA Office 


The National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics has established a 
Southern California agency at 1500 
Fourth Street, Santa Monica, Calif., 
with Edwin P. Hartman in charge. 
This gives the Los Angeles area its 
first direct contact with the NACA 
laboratories and is expected to 
speed up research projects as a part 
of NACA’s national program to 
expand facilities for coordination of 
scientific work. 





Appeals For Books 


An urgent appeal for donations 
of aviation literature of all kinds to 
help student pilots in military and 
civilian training courses keep up 
with their “hangar flying” was 
issued Aug. 9 by Gill Robb Wilson, 
president of the National Aero- 
nautic Association. He has presented 
a plan for setting up aviation 
libraries in public and _ training 
schools to W. A. M. Burden, special 
assistant to the Secretary of Com- 
merce in charge of air. Wilson asked 
for donations of aviation literature 
be sent to the NAA at 1025 Con- 
necticut Ave., N. W., Washington, 
ac 
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House Naval Group 
Names New Counsel 


Thomas S. Hinkel, 28, and William 
J. Shaughnessy, 27, recently ap- 
pointed joint counsel of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee following 
the death of Edmund M. Toland, 
will quiz aviation executives ap- 











Hinkel 


Shaughnessy 


pearing at Committee hearings on 
earnings on naval contracts. 

Both men, members of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia bar, previously 
served as acting general counsel on 
the House Special Committee to In- 
vestigate the 

Hinkel received a BS. in eco- 
nomics from the University of Penn- 
sylvania (1935) where he was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa, and an 
LL.B. from Harvard Law School 
(1938). He has been associated with 
the New York Law Firm of Dono- 
van, Leisure, Newton & Lumbard 
(senior partner, Col. William J. 
“Wild Bill” Donovan). 

Shaughnessy received an A.B. de- 
gree, cum laude, from Georgetown 
University (1936) and an LL.B. de- 
gree from the Georgetown Univer- 
sity School of Law (1939). He had 
been associated with Toland in law 
practice in the District of Columbia. 


Committee Undecided 
on Cause of AA’s 


Ontario Accident 


Concerning a crash on Oct. 30, 
1941, near Shedden, Ontario, in- 
volving an American Airlines DC-3 
plane, the House Committee In- 
vestigating Air Accidents, headed 
by Rep. Nichols (D., Okla.), reports 
that “it is impossible to determine 
definitely what caused-this accident.” 
The plane was piloted by Capt. 
David I. Cooper; co-pilot was Rich- 
ard L. Owens. 


Other “Findings of Fact” by the 
Nichols Committee are: (1) “Capt. 
Cooper was an experienced, cau- 
tious, and skillful pilot; (2) the air- 
plane appears to have been in good 
mechanical condition; (3) by a pro- 
cess of elimination and deduction, 
the Committee is confident that 
something happened in the cockpit 
which made it impossible for the 
pilot to control the airplane; (4) 
the pilot was attempting to fly the 
airplane until it crashed; (5) possible 
causes of the accident are (a) jam- 
ming of the controls, (b) a bird or 
birds shattering the windshield and 
blinding the pilot and copilot, and 
(c) a vagrant bolt of lightning 
blinding the pilots.” 





Contract Renegotiation Law 
Not Satisfactory, Senators Say 


THE profit limitation question 
again looms to the foreground in 
Washington with Senate Finance 
Committee hearings on the new tax 
bill and first indications that the 
renegotiation law, tacked on to the 
Sixth Supplemental Appropriation 
Act by a Congress determined to 
check war profiteering, is not work- 
ing smoothly and to the complete 
satisfaction of the government. 


Chairman George (D., Ga.) of 
the Senate Finance Committee 
states that the renegotiation pro- 
vision—which authorizes the War 
and Navy Departments and the 
Maritime Commission to revise 
contracts wherein excessive profits 
appear to exist—has resulted in so 
much uncertainty and “so many 
complications” that it is thoroughly 


impracticable. He expresses the 
opinion that ultimately the au- 
thority to renegotiate contracts 


should be repealed and replaced 
by an over-all limitation on profits 
from government contracts. Sen. 
Taft (R., Ohio) of the Senate Fin- 
ance Committee calls for immediate 
repeal of the law. 


Two evident complications of con- 
tract renegotiating are: (1) intri- 
cacies involved in allowing com- 
pany credits for refunds made 
through taxation; (2) lack of au- 
thority to revise once renegotiated 
contracts. 


Sen. Vandenberg (R., Mich.) dis- 
closes that the Treasury Dept. is to 
adopt a formal policy of allowing 
as credit the excess profit taxes paid 
on refund profits, to avoid a double 
burden. 


Entitled to Refund 


“When a company has already 
paid back ‘excessive’ profits to the 
government, under the renegotia- 
tion procedure, and has also paid 
excess profits taxes on that amount, 
the company will be entitled to a 
refund in the amount of the tax,” 
Randolph Paul, general counsel of 
the Treasury Dept. states in this 
connection. 

Vandenberg claims that this new 
“policy” is not enough and ad- 
vocates that the Finance Committee, 
in re-writing the tax bill, place 
these safeguards on the renegotia- 
tion authority in the law. 

John Lovett, Secretary of the 
Michigan Manufacturers ia- 
tion recommends that where the 
government recaptured profits 
found to be excessive, past tax re- 
turns be reopened to allow the tax- 
payer a rebate on the taxes he 
would have paid on the recaptured 
amount. 

Paul’s reply is that it is not neces- 
sary to reopen past returns and that 
the new interpretation of the re- 
negotiation law provides a more 
flexible and adaptable procedure. 

He states that the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue is advising the War 
and Navy Departments and the 
Maritime Commission of the amount 
of taxes which have been paid on 
the amount of excess profits to be 


recaptured pursuant to renegotia- 
tion. The Departments and the 
Commission plan to allow these 
paid taxes as a credit or offset 
against repayment of excess profits 
resulting from contract renegotia- 
tion, he adds. 


Tax Credit 


For example, Paul mentions, if it 
is found through renegotiation that 
a manufacturer had excessive 
profits of $100,000 which should be 
recaptured and his excess profits 
taxes on that amount were $40,- 
000 the renegotiation procedure 
would require him to pay into the 
Treasury only a net amount of 
$60,000. If the tax credit were not 
allowed, the manufacturer would 
have to pay to the government the 
full amount of the $100,000 despite 
the fact he had already paid excess 
profits taxes on that amount. 


Regarding revision of once re- 
negotiated contracts, there have 
been complaints from industry that 
once a refund is made on antici- 
pated profits there is no provision 
for a second contract revision, 
should unexpected costs lower an- 
ticipiated profits. In its recent re- 
port, the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee recommended that this au- 
thority to “renegotiate renegotiated” 
contracts be extended. 


(The renegotiation provision was 
accepted by the Congress as a profit 
limitation measure, after Donald 
Nelson urged the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee to adopt it in place 
of the Case “rider’— placing a flat 
6% profit ceiling on contracts—which 
had been approved by the House.) 


Meanwhile, however, the govern- 
ment agencies report huge savings 
through contract renegotiations: 
War Dept., $556,997,514; Navy Dept., 
$348,786,246; Maritime Commission, 
$28,500,000. Total: $934,283,760. 


Profit Ceiling 


On the House side, Chairman Vin- 
son (D., Ga.) of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee—Author of the 
Vinson-Trammell Act (suspended in 
favor of excess profits taxation) and 
the Smith-Vinson bill (tabled, Apr. 
30)—remains convinced that a per- 
centage limitation on profits from 
contracts is a necessary complement 
to excess profits taxation. He states 
that he is expecting the Senate Fin- 
ance Committee tp place an over- 
all ceiling on profits, but adds that 
he has conferred with his legal staff 
and may introduce profit legisla- 
tion; depending on the Senate Com- 
mittee’s action. 

A point is that the Smith-Vinson 
bill which was tabled by a margin 
of one vote contained drastic labor 
provisions as well as profit limita- 
tion provisions. Recently, members 
of the Naval Affairs Committee have 
been outspoken in attributing the 
tabling to its labor provisions, not 
its profit limitation provisions. 
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Probe of Defense 
Spending Proposed 
by Senator Byrd 


Sen. Byrd (D., Va.) in submitting 
the report of his Joint Committee o 
Reduction of Nonessential Feder 
Expenditures, recently announce 
that his committee, having coverg 
the field of non-defense agencig 
now proposes to effect economies jy 
the defense agencies. 

Sen. Byrd stated: “The committe 
believes that there is a growiy 
need to examine closely the actiy;. 
ties, practices, and expenditures ¢ 
the so-called defense and wy 
agencies. It is to be hoped 
that these agencies are approaching 
at least a leveling-off stage wher 
efficiency and vigilance over pra. 
tices properly may be demande 
without interference with the mazxi- 
mum war effort.” 

Heretofore, Sen. Byrd said, “the 
committee has hesitated to call w 
these so-called war and defeng 
agencies for minute examination be- 
cause they were in the course of or. 
ganization and because of the in. 
perative nature of the business of 
most of them.” 

At the same time, Sen. Byrn 
presented the Senate with an ava- 
lanche of figures, indicating that of 
the $205,000,000,000 Congress has ap- 
propriated or authorized for the 
war, $163,000,000,000 is unexpended 
He estimated it will take 24 year 
to spend the $163,000,000,000 balance, 
recommended that, in view of thel 
fact that the President has the right} 
to transfer funds from one agency 





to another, and from one purpose 
to another, Congressional appropri- 
ating cease for a period. 

The harm done, Byrd pointed out: | 
If we make appropriations for 2% } 
years in advance, Congress naturally | 
loses control of those expenditures, 
which become equivalent to huge | 
blanket appropriations. 

Defenders of the unexpended bal- | 
ance claimed that much of it has 
been obligated, but can’t be spent 
until long-range defense projects 
are completed. 


Enlisted Cadets 


Congressional action was recently 
completed on legislation creating 
the grade of enlisted cadet in the 
Navy. Designed to decentralize the 
Navy’s flight training program and 
to permit the recruiting of 30,000 
Marine and Naval aviation cadets 
a year by voluntary enlistment, the 
legislation voids the present re- 
quirement that the Secretary of the 
Navy approve each cadet appoint- 
ment. 


Naval Shore Funds 


A $974,643,000 authorization for } 
naval shore establishments, recently 
signed by the President, will provide 
$30,000,000 for “a kind of secret 
training and a kind of secret wea- 
pon,” according to Chairman Vin- 
son (D., Ga.) of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee. Further expla- 
nation of the new weapon has been 
withheld. The largest allocation ™ 
the authorization is $399,490,000 "y 








aviation facilities. 
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THE NAMES ARE STILL rolling 
in for our Oily Boid. 

In case you came late—the ani- 
mated feather duster hopped into the 
page last month and refused to go 
away. We gave him a temporary 

name of ‘Oily 


UGGESTED - 4? 
wee By TH GOON’ Boid and 
"OL wey ? GS asked the Perch 


Pilots for a bet- 
ter one. We've 
gotten some 
daisies, too. 

Lubrilark... 
Strato Sam... 
Perchawk ... 
FOE «0 

Tell you 
what: we'll give an original drawing 
of the greaseduck to the lad who 
gives him the best name. 

We mean you Perch Pilots on for- 
eign soil, too. Because if you send a 
better name than the one we pick, 
any time within the next six months, 
we'll rename the gashawk and send 
YOU a drawing. O. K.? 


Major Al Williams 


alias, “Tattered Wing Tips,” 
Gulf Aviation Products Man- 
ager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





BRAINTWISTER 


Two plane-owners planned a 720 mile 
XC trip. Because of engine trouble, one 
was unable to. get off until the other was 
% of the way to their destination. The 











late starter used 1, TOO, TOO 
G. A. G., however, 
and was able to 
fly 4 miles to every 
mile of the other 
pilot. Who got 
there first? You 
ask and we'// 


answer. 








ALLY FORGE 
A plane-engine maker is now forging cyl- 
inder heads, instead of casting them. 

Forging eliminates up to 3% lbs. of 
unnecessary weight per cylinder. And 
each remaining pound of the “cleaned- 
up” head does an improved, more effi- 
cient job, increasing engine hp. output 
up to 15%. 

This forging technique for making 
cylinder heads might be compared to 
Gulf’s Alchlor technique for making 
Gulfpride. Both 
improve over old 
methods. 

Gulf’s special 
Alchlor Process 
removes “‘unnec- 
essary weight” in 
the form of car- 
bon-makers and 
sludge-formers. Then the remaining 
““cleaned-up’’ Gulfpride does an im- 
proved, more efficient job of lubricating 
your engine, increasing its performance. 





WHOPPER 
Dear Major: 

Don’t put this in the Whopper column 
—it’s true! 

This sad tale concerns our late friend, 
Pilot Officer Elmer Quirk, of Faroff, Tex. 
It was pieced together from bits of evi- 





dence found along the New Brunswick 
coast, and the undamaged film from his 
camera gun, 

Elmer had just refueled’ his Howard 
Mark II (Gulf Aviation Gas, of course) 
and was on operational training over an 
undisclosed eastern seaboard city. He 
must have cracked his throttle and gone 
into a tight turn. Halfway through the 
turn, P/O Quirk saw what he thought 
was the yellow tail of a Jap aircraft. He 
let go with all guns (one) and watched 
the yellow tail disintegrate. 





While we normally cruise at 150 on 4 
throttle (using G. A. G.) Elmer must 
have far exceeded the makers recom- 
mendations when he cracked the throttle. 
Possibly even ¥ throttle! The Wasp gave 
a mighty roar, turned tighter, and poor 
Elmer shot off his own tail! 


L. A. C. Blanchfield H. 
L. A. C. Johnson J. F. 
#8 S. F. T. S. 

Moncton, N.B., C d 








Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 





OIL IS AMMUNITION—USE IS WISELY! 





NEVER COUNT ON TAIL WINDS 

ON XC TRIPS. MAKE ALLOWANCES 
FOR WIND AND HEAD WIND 
CONDITIONS. 















IN CALCULATING FUEL RESERVES, 
SPACE REFUELING POINTS SO THAT 
THERE WILL ALWAYS BE — 


Ble cme 








—A 25% RESERVE IN YOUR TANK 
WHEN YOU LAND. THAT PROVIDES 
A SAFE MARGIN AND STILL— 





—LEAVES ROOM FOR 34 OF A 
TANKFUL OF GULF 
AVIATION GASOLINE 
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Fortnightly Review 


(Continued from page 1) 


tical consultant, and T. P. Wright, the veteran engineer whose 
contributions to the War Production Board have been of great 
value. Mr. Loening threw a bombshell into the hearing by re- 
minding the Senators that they had turned down in 1938 a con- 
crete proposal by the U. S. Maritime Commission to build large 
cargo planes concurrently with surface ships. Senators don’t 
like to hear such reminders and half a dozen of them found ex- 
cuses to leave the hearing room, but the painful truth stays on 
the records. The Senate has had many opportunities to advance 
air cargo construction in the past but, after all, this is election 
year and it’s all quite different now. 

It probably makes little difference how the whole cargo show 
started—it has been a net gain for aviation. The public is now 
thinking in terms of air transportation in the war. Mr. Kaiser’s 
well-staged and well-planned show was something that couldn’t 
be overlooked or ignored. No one in Washington, at least any- 
one with a political sense, was willing to say “no” to Mr. Kaiser. 
His “blitz” worked like a charm. 

No one pretends that air cargo airplanes are going to supplant 
surface shipping. The fuel problem alone is insurmountable 
even if there were not other factors. But an air war needs trans- 
portation by air, as we have often said, and it seems safe now 
that we are going to have airplanes of numerous types and 
descriptions that will carry quantities of men and material. 

What the public did not learn from the hit-and-miss generali- 
ties of Senate hearings, is that air cargo planes have not been on 
a top priority level all this year. The Army and Navy Munitions 
Board simply said “no” and that was that. It would seem likely 
that they will climb on top for 1943 because of public’ pressure if 


for no other reason, but it is perhaps significant that Mr. laisey 
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= 
program will not be subtracted from, or included in, the presen} 
plane program. 
Whether Mr. Kaiser can perform, we are not in a position 
say. We listened to him for two and a half hours one day. He’ v 
done so many supposedly “impossible” things that one doesn onl; 
want to break the charm by saying that he can’t build airplanes ow 
He probably can, but whether he can live up to the time elemey Con 
is something else again. After all, the Glenn L. Martin Compap pro 
developed the Mars over a period of years. What remains jg ; wot 
production job, which is only one part of the job of creating ajp. stea 
planes. But in a backhanded sort of way, aviation owes My; a 
Kaiser, and the Senators up for re-election, a debt of gratitude — 
They did a lot to put air cargo on the front pages and it isp’ cou 
likely that air cargo will ever again in our lifetimes be as fop. wea 
gotten and neglected as it was in the pre-Kaiser days. on 
reas 
" asst 
Hope for Congress crit 
oo New Jersey primary on Sept. 15 holds great interest fg N 
aviation. Two well-known and expert aviation men ap thre 
running for election in November—Gill Robb Wilson, state 4. shit 
rector of aviation and president of NAA, who is running fo 
U. S. Senator on the Republican ticket, and Major General Bep. ‘ 
jamin D. Foulois, former chief of the Army Air Corps, who is os 
running for U. S. Representative from the Second New Jersey or i 
district, also on the Republican ticket. ] jum 
Aviation is doubtless the only important factor in Americap Pt 
life not represented in the United States Congress by men with star 
actual and long experience in flying. There are a number of be 
Congressmen who are interested in aviation, and several have od 
been pilots. But not one has actually come out of the active nile 
ranks of aviation to be an outstanding spokesman. Gill Robb x 
Wilson’s record is extraordinary. He is an able and proven = 
leader. His fight will be a tough one, for he must first hurdle Wai 
the primaries and then beat the Democratic and Hague machines be | 
in November. General Foulois, who retired some years ago,| tien 
would make an able representative who knows aviation Ps, “te 
oughly. Both men should be elected, and we earnestly hope ide 
they receive the support of New Jersey’s electorate they should the 
have. | whi 
bot) 
jj ne 
+ an 
Getting the Story Across 1] pro 
VIATION folks have never been known for maintaining a -. 
“united front” on anything. All too often they have car- it v 
ried their private technical and professional squabbles to a public may 
that is only more confused than ever as to the real meaning of A 
air power. Major Alexander P. de Seversky is a case in point. The 
His popular best seller, “Victory Through Air Power’, now being maj 
syndicated in important newspapers, has done more to awaken G 
the public to the importance and role of the airplane in war—}}| daw 
and to explain why and how—than any book published to date. the 
In our opinion it is unfortunate that he is so often discredited in _ 
the public view by those in aviation who disagree with him. he 
Certainly it is easy to pick flaws in “Victory Through Air hith 
Power”. Certainly it is easy to try to discredit the impatient a 
and opinionated Major. But how short-sighted it is to attempt No 
to discredit an aviation prophet to the layman when the prophet han 
is awakening the mind of the public. Had there been more mer 
books like “Victory Through Air Power”, there would have been} | ™® 
a more enlightened Congress which wouldn’t have been so prone H 
‘to vote against funds for aviation. There would have been al _ 
greater public who had elementary knowledge of the airplane = 
and its role in today’s world. The ignorance of aviation in Wash-} | he 
ington is, and has been, appalling. Any aviation prophet who his 
can get his story across to a wide audience, is contributing to bou 
the general good. Any differences which there may be within _ 
aviation, should not be taken out to the public; such expressions hoo 
of differences only cause more confusion and confusion is fa an 
to progress. j Ps 
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What Others Say 


WALTER LIPPMANN—“But why must we assume that the 
only way to get more cargo planes is to build less bombers? . . 
That is the crucial question. The director of the WPB for air- 
craft production, Mr. Harold E. Talbott, has just told the Truman 
Committee that with adequate supplies of tools and raw materials 
production in the aircraft field could be increased by 25%. This 
would give us an immense cargo fleet over and above, not in- 
stead of, the fighting air force. Why then must we jump blindly 
to the conclusion that the tools and raw materials for the cargo 
planes must be taken away from the bombers? Let us first have 
an inquiry whether any or all of the tools and raw materials 
could be obtained by reducing some of the other less important 
weapons and equipment that the Army and the Navy have on 
their schedules . For all the other programs draw upon the 
same pool of machine tools and critical materials, and there is no 
reason in the world why the real issue should be obscured by 
assuming without further inquiry that all the machine tools and 
critical materials which could be allocated to aircraft are already 
allocated.” 


NEW YORK TIMES—“A refreshing wind from the west blew 
through committee rooms of the Senate when Henry J. Kaiser, 
ship and dam builder from the Pacific Coast, proclaimed his faith 
that nothing is ‘impossible’ for American industry.” 


AL WILLIAMS—“Technical aviation circles are intensely in- 

terested in the constant reports about the ability of Nazi high 
speed planes to take on amazing spurts of speed when cornered 
or in trouble. It seems that these planes can, for limited periods, 
jump ahead at speeds far above their normal performances. 
Opinions are divided and all sorts of conjectures are offered . 
It is reported that if the answer is in a new fuel, the engines can 
stand only limited running. It is possible also that the Nazis may 
be using the rockets with which some of their planes are equipped 
to enable them to get off the ground from short airdromes. The 
report about the short bursts of super-speed come from British 
pilots, and they should know.” 


ERNEST LINDLEY—“ . . . the Kaiser proposal involves prob- 
lems running the gamut from the technical to the strategical. The 
War Production Board has an Air Cargo Committee which should 
be competent to pass on the technical, and possibly, the produc- 
tion aspects. But Mr. Kaiser has only brought into the open, in 
a specific form, an idea which has been smouldering in the minds 
of others inside the Government, for months and even years— 
ideas which bureaucratic conservatism prevented from coming to 
the top. There is need in the Government for a special agency to 
which proposals of this sort can always be referred or appealed— 
both by outsiders and by persons in the Government service. It 
should be directed by a man of the gadfly type, with imagination 
and a strong dislike for the word ‘No, who will see that every 
promising idea is thoroughly explored.” 


THE AEROPLANE (British)—“A tidal wave of air assault is 
going to inundate the Reich. It will sheer up from the west, but 
it will not be all a trans-Atlantic roller. On the crest of it, we 
may be sure, there will be found those unrivaled surf-riders of 
the sky, the pilots and air crews of the Air Forces of Great Britain 
and the Dominions. They were in the impudent assault of 1940. 
They will be in the forefront to the end, taking their part in the 
majestic sweep and splendour of the grand assault that is to come.” 


GILL ROBB WILSON—“The world has moved far into the 
dawn of a new era of infinite promise. I see more hope above 
the smoke of battle than mankind has ever known. For at 
long last man has the tools to construct a practical brotherhood 
of man without surrender of sovereignty by any. At long last 
he has the practical means to distribute his kind across the 
hitherto inaccessible areas of earth. He has the means to patrol 
the world without putting all his wealth into vast floating forts 
and entrenched areas. He has the means to fraternize en masse. 
No longer will international relationships be completely in the 
hands of those who can afford to support the social require- 
ments of a foreign capitol. In a modern world the average 
man will know the average man and he will find him good.” 


HENRY McLEMORE—“We wish it were possible for some gov- 
ernmental official (preferably one who could count) to stand on 
the highest peak in the Rockies and ask for a show of hands on 
how Americans feel toward Henry J. Kaiser. We believe that 
he would receive an overwhelming vote of confidence and that 
his opponents would have to creep back into their red-tape- 
bound, moss-backed shells and allow this West Coast construction 
genius to take a fling at anything he wanted to take a fling at. 
- . . Why not string along with the champion, and Mr. Kaiser 
has proved himself to be just that? Why not take a chance with 
aman who has produced?” 
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“That's the Navy’s new airplane carrier—for seaplanes.”’ 





— Letlersa—— 


WU Explains 


(AMERICAN AviATION for July 1 
criticized the action of Western 
Union Telegraph Co. and Postal 


Telegraph-Cable Co. in_ sending 
“promotion” material to their sub- 
scribers advising them that “sharp 
curtailment of air transport necessi- 
tated by war demands, as announced 
in official newspaper releases from 
Washington, indicates an extensive 
reduction in air mail service.” Sub- 
scribers were advised to use over- 
night telegrams. The following let- 
ter has been received from Mr. J. C. 
Willever, first vice president of 
Western Union). 


New York, N. Y. 


I hope I do not need to assure 
you, or anyone else in the aviation 
industry who may be interested, 
that it was farthest from the thought 
of the management of this com- 
pany to misrepresent the situation 
or do anything that was calculated 
to be harmful to that industry. 
Aside from the matter of ethics, our 
business relations with the various 
airlines are such that we would not 
wish to do anything that is calcu- 
lated to strain the friendliness 
which has always prevailed. 


Our information as to curtailment 
of air mail service because of requi- 
sitioning of planes for other govern- 
ment purposes was gained from 
widespread newspaper reports on 
the subject which seemed to leave 
no doubt. We felt that if air mail 
service were to be curtailed, we 
owed it to our patrons and ourselves 
to bring to the attention of the most 
important of them the availability 
of our overnight service at low rates 
to fill in the gap. The information 
was confined to tie-line customers 
and merely mentioned that we as- 
sumed they had seen current news- 
paper reports regarding the curtail- 
ment of air mail service. No state- 
ment was made as to the extent of 
any actual or contemplated reduc- 
tion in this service. We felt there 
was no secrecy surrounding the 


matter since newspaper releases at 
the time were quite comprehensive 
in their statements as to the prob- 
able curtailment of civilian air 
travel facilities and air mail hand- 
lings. 

I trust that on further reflection 
you will be disposed to absolve us 
from having done anything that 
might reasonably be construed as a 
stab in the back of the air carriers. 

J. C. WUILLEVER 
First Vice President 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 








AIRCRAFT RIVETING, by E. B. Lear, 


associate engineer, Monarch Aero 

Products and James E. Dillon of the 

Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co.; Pitman 

Publishing Co., 2 W. 45th St., New 

York, N. Y.; 118 pp. 

A handy-size volume outlining an in- 
exhaustible subject in a very broad way, 
emphasizing certain practical aspects of 
the most important functions of riveting. 

“It is our belief,” the authors state, 
“that this book treats of the subject 
at least to the point of provoking 
thought and subsequent questions from 
the student . . If this has been 
achieved, then the treatise, brief as it 
must necessarily .be, will have per- 
formed its mission.” 

This text makes available for the first 
time to thousands of young men who 
are taking their places in the aircraft 
plants throughout the country a com- 
prehensive survey on the general sub- 
ject of riveting. 


SIGNED WITH HONOR, by James Al- 
dridge; Little, Brown and Co., 34 Bea- 
con St., Boston, Mass.; $2.50; 375 pp. 
A popular novel, probably the first to 

deal with air power in action in the 

Second World War, this is the first work 

of a 23-year-old Australian war corres- 

pondent. 

This is a tale of air fighting in Greece 
and of retreats by land and sea. The 
characters are Greeks, Britishers and 
Australians. Although informative, it 
may be read for story interest alone. 

A serial version of this novel ap- 
peared in Collier’s under the title of 


“Flight to the Sun.” 
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American Export Steamship-Airline 


Combination Disapproved by Board 


Decision Will 
Affect Other 


Applications 


ONTROL of American Ex- 

port Airlines by American 
Export Lines, the steamship 
company, will not promote the 
public interest by enabling the 
latter to use aircraft to public 
advantage in its operation, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board ruled 
on Aug. 5. 

The Board ordered American Ex- 
port Lines to divest itself of control 
of the airline, and directed the par- 
ent company to present a plan of 
divestment to the Board for its ap- 
proval within six months. 

The Export case, CAB said, could 
not be approved under section 408 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act, espe- 
cially under the so-called “second 
proviso” of that section, which 
states: “That if the applicant is a 
carrier other than an air carrier, or 
a person controlled by a carrier 
other than an air carrier or affiliated 
therewith within the meaning of 
section 5(8) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act . . . such applicant shall 
for the purposes of this section be 
considered an air carrier and the 
Board shall not enter such an order 
of approval unless it finds that the 
transaction proposed will promote 
the public interest by enabling such 
carrier to use aircraft to public ad- 
vantage in its operation and will not 
restrain competition.” 

Thus, the Board served notice that 
it will not be easy for steamship 
companies to get into the airline 
business. On file with the Board are 
several applications for such com- 
binations. 

On July 12, 1940, in its decision 
granting American Export Airlines a 





Hostess ‘Class’: Continental 
Air Lines’ first war-time hostess 
class has just gone into service on 
the company's Denver-El Paso, 
Denver-Tulsa routes. Left to right 
are Barbara Mason, Dora Hood 
Midcap, LaDean Davis, Mary 
Heydrick and Eloise Saeger. 
Standing beside the counter is 
Jean Walhberg, chief hostess. 
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certificate, CAB dismissed the appli- 
cation for approval of control for 
want of jurisdiction (Member Os- 
wald Ryan dissenting). However, 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
remanded this matter to CAB for 
consideration on its merits. 

This new construction placed on 
the statute by the Court “will affect 
the Board’s approach in passing 
upon applications for certificates . . . 
under section 401 by carriers en- 
gaged in other forms of transporta- 
tion,” CAB warned. 


Court’s Ruling 


According to the Court’s ruling, 
CAB asserted, “it must have been 
the purpose of Congress to prohibit, 
unless the conditions of section 408, 
including its provisos, were met, the 
entry of carriers engaged in other 
forms of transportation into the air 
transportation field through wholly- 
owned subsidiaries irrespective of 
whether this was accomplished 
through the acquisition of a corpora- 
tion engaged in an existing opera- 
tion or of one about to inaugurate a 
new air transport service.” 

American Export Lines owns 70% 
of Airlines’ issued and outstanding 
stock, CAB noted, adding that the 
remaining 30% has been distributed 
as a dividend to stockholders of 
Steamship Company. 

As of Dec. 31, 1941, it continued, 
Airlines was indebted to Steamship 
Company in the amount of $1,533,- 
844.14 on open account, plus $177,- 
850.98 on two promissory notes and 
$85,246.93 for accrued interest, or a 
total indebtedness of $1,796,982.05. 
The assets of Airlines and Steamship 
Company as of that date were shown 
on their balance sheets as $4,212,- 
530.74 and $40,651,165.15, respectively. 


‘Far Short’ 


“While this case presents strong 
arguments in favor of approving the 
relationship in question because of 
the large sums of money which 
have been invested in the develop- 
ment of this new air transportation 
service, it nevertheless falls far short 
of meeting the conditions of the last 
proviso of section 408 (b) . . .,” 
CAB said. 

“As a matter of general principle 
we recognize that, in view of the 
dissimilarity of the operation of 
motor carriers and air carriers, the 
principles which have governed the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
its determination of cases involving 


railroad control of motor carriers 


(and which in a fairly well devel- 
oped form were before the Con- 
gress at the time of the enactment 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act) should 
not be strictly applied under the 
second proviso of section 408 (b). 
“Nevertheless, this proviso is ex- 
tremely restrictive and only those 
limited air transport services which 
are auxiliary and supplementary to 
other transport operations, and which 
are therefore incidental thereto, can 


meet the conditions laid down by 
that proviso. The air transport serv- 
ices of airlines are not of that char- 
acter.” 

Oswald Ryan, who dissented from 
the 1940 decision, rendered a sep- 
arate opinion concurring in the 
Aug. 5 ruling. 


Ryan Concurs 


“That the judgment of Congress 
has not favored the control of one 
form of transportation by another 
except under the most limited of 
circumstances is clearly apparent in 
the history of the Civil Aeronautics 
and the acts regulating surface 
transportation,” he said. 

He also asserted that “new modes 
of transportation had rarely been 
pioneered and developed by those 
engaged in the older forms of trans- 
portation. The older transportation 
agencies had generally resisted the 
new, and had entered the new field 
only after its commercial possibili- 
ties had been demonstrated and the 
new transportation had come to be 
regarded as a competitive threat to 
the old. 

“Congress, in adopting the restric- 
tive provisions of section 408 . . 
evidently intended that air carriers 
should be free to act independently 
of conflicting interests and feared 
that in the absence of strict public 
control these air carriers might be- 
come economic captives of financial 
interests whose primary concern 
would be the protection of their in- 
vestments in other forms of trans- 
portation.” 





PAA Trains Pilots 


Pan American Airways is training 
60 pilots selected in a nation-wide 
survey from among graduates of 
Civilian Pilot Training courses. En- 
tered as student pilots, each has had 
an average of 200 hrs. of flying. Of 
the 60, 22 have completed their pre- 





liminary training and are now 
graded as junior pilots. 
Replacements 


Four technical jobs at the 
CAA have been turned over 
to women, who have replaced 
men called to active military 
service. They are: Mrs. Elea- 
nor Fuller, 37, and Miss Mary 
Wallach, 30, who are aero- 
nautical engineering drafts- 
men; Miss Doris Clinton, 29, 
who is editing a manual on 
autogiros, and Miss Kath- 
erine Stinson, 24, assistant en- 
gineer; who is redesigning 
light planes so they can be 
converted into Army gliders. 
Miss Stinson is no relation 
to the late Eddie Stinson, al- 
though having the same name 
as the famous flyer’s sister. 























167 Air Talks 


I. S. “Stick” Randall, as. 
sistant to the president of 
TWA, Inc., with headquar- 
ters in New York, has made 
167 personal talks before 
civic organizations of all types 
during the past five months, 
During that time his travel] 
has averaged 2500 miles a 
week, all by air except those > 
points not accessible by air- 
lines. Randall originated the 
expression, “Air Conditioning 
America,” later changing his 
subject to “Aviation and the 
War.” Former president of 
the Advertising Club of New 
York, Randall’s speaking tour 
has taken him to all parts 
of the country. 
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Army Men Penalized 
for Air Travel by 
Unfair Pay Systen| 
ARE the railroads blocking effors 
to equalize Army travel pay? Mor 
than one aviation official has bee 
wondering why, every time the re 
tape is cut to permit Army men t 
use air transportation, some ney 
obstacle arises to penalize the plan 
user. 
Military regulations governing th 
travel of commissioned officers « 
the armed forces operate to dis- 
courage the use of airlines by th!) 
very class for whom the facilitie|) 
are especially intended today. Th] 
military officer who exercise) 
priority as intended is at a financial} 
disadvantage compared to the off- 
cer who uses surface transportation 
If he uses the airlines, he is re-| 
imbursed only in the amount of his) 
transportation plus $6.00 per diem} 
But by surface means, the officer) 
receives eight cents per mile, sub- 
stantially more than by air. h 
other words, it pays the officer to 
travel by slow means, penalizes him 

for speeding to his destination. 
Irony of the travel pay situation 
is that the airline schedules were 
curtailed to a minimum necessary 
for the war effort. The remaining 
service is provided only for tha 
needs of important passengers, mail 
and cargo. It was assumed thai 
military officers would be among the 
biggest users of air travel. But the 
principal hold-up is the inequitable 
Army pay system which puts 4 
premium on speed, even in the midst 
of war. Airmen blame it on the rail- 
roads. ' 








Weather Forecasters 


Legislation recently introduced by 
Sen. Bailey (D., N. C.) authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to pre 
vide up to 50 scholarships annually 
for training in weather forecasting) 
at educational institutions which) 
offer accredited graduate profes- 
sional courses in meteorologica 
science. The Secretary may pre 
scribe the qualifications for the se 
larships and also make regulatiom 
requiring the scholarship studeus 
to enter the Government employ. 


? 
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No rustic deliberation under the 
chestnut trees here! 

No grease-ball guesswork on a 
Model T! 

The blacksmith’s grandsons have a 
new consciousness of speed, accuracy, 
and efficiency. They’re the men who 
service air transports, bombers, fight- 
ers. With them, hairline dimensions are 
critical details—and time is measured 
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Main Office and Plant: 15647 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Ill.— Western Office: 6381 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 





3 Generations Beyond the Blacksmith / 


in fractions of a second. 

Hence specialized tools and equip- 
ment engineered for this particular 
work. Hence the Whiting Aviation 
Department, with a group of airminded 
specialists, devoted to furnishing such 
specialized equipment and to solving 
your handling, maintenance, and test- 
ing problems. 

Write for information on this service. 
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Dextrose Tablets 
Served by TWA 


| to Save Space 
| THE USE of dextrose tablets to 


eee ees 


replace other refreshments and to 
conserve space and weight on its 
planes has been announced by TWA. 
The dextrose tablets, tested for 
| months by the U. S. Army Quarter- 
| master Corps in cooperation with the 
Curtiss Candy Co., are in use in the 
| K-ration for the armed forces. They 
keep soldiers’ mouths moist and 

| provide quick energy. 
By using the tablets) TWA has 
been able to cut considerably its 
stock of former refreshments pro- 





[  Malted or Lemon Dextrose? 
Col. Isker (r.) Developed Them 


vided passengers, making available 
more space for war traffic. 

The tablets, in malted milk and 
lemon flavor, are being served by 
hostesses on all flights and are avail- 
able on request of passengers at any 
time. 

C. A. Williams, TWA’s superin- 
tendent of transportation, comment- 
ed that in addition to their technical 
value the tablets are highly popular 
among passengers because they are 
genuine items of a soldier’s field 
ration. 

“They welcome the chance to test 
an item that is used by the armed 
forces,” he said. 


AA Opens Mexican 


Route in September 


American Airlines, Inc., will in- 
augurate its new airline service to 
Mexico City sometime during the 
early part of September, the actual 
starting date to be announced 
shortly. 

The company filed for this route 
many months ago and received the 
CAB’s okey, after President Roose- 
| velt overturned an earlier CAB 
denial, early this year. Because of 
the war the new service—offshoot- 
ing its transcontinental line at El 
Paso and Ft. Worth—will not be 
| launched with the pre-war type of 
fanfare. In other words—no press 
junket. 





Steers on Duty 


Sheldon B. Steers, director of 
aeronautics for Michigan and Civil 
Air Patrol wing commander for his 
state, has been appointed Captain, 
Army Air Forces, and assigned to 
CAP headquarters in Washington. 
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Break the Bottleneck 
An Open Letter To: 


Brig. Gen. Donald H. Connolly, Military Director of Civil Aviation 
and 
The Civil Aeronautics Board 


Gentlemen: 

On May 15, representatives of the airlines were brought to 
Washington to hear the Government’s decision that commercial 
airline service had to be curtailed sharply. The Army needed 
transport airplanes. The task of deciding what services were to 
be eliminated or curtailed, and how many airplanes each line had 
to give up, was not a small one. 

You did a good job. The curtailments—since they had to come 
—were generally very fair. The bulk of the nation was left with 
a reduced but proportionately equitable airline service. Some 
one did a good cutting job. The minor adjustments subse- 
quently necessary have been few—a fact which speaks for itself. 

There is one adjustment increasingly necessary in our opinion, 
however, and we submit it for your urgent consideration. It is 
the only really inequitable situation in the entire airline network 
that has forcefully come to our attention. The bottleneck is so 
bad, in our opinion, as to nullify in part the otherwise fine job 
of curtailing service fairly. 

This bottleneck is Washington-Pittsburgh-Cleveland, a route 
which not only serves heavy industrial areas but is the connect- 
ing route with the nation’s capital for two transcontinentals in 
addition to Northwest Airlines at Chicago. 

Gentlemen, war-time America is not peace-time America. 
Washington is the nation’s war-time hub. If there is any city in 
the nation which should have air service for war-time, it is the 
capital. Yet it is a mere off-line stop as far as the nation’s air- 
line system as a whole is concerned. Out of three transcontin- 
entals, only one serves Washington directly. Access to the others 
is clogged by a very small 250-mile segment, a segment endeavor- 
ing to carry not-only its regular patronage but the Washington 
patronage of two major lines as well. That 250-mile segment is a 
battle zone of priority passengers. 

From Pittsburgh to Washington it’s 8% hours by poor and un- 
comfortable rail service. By air it is one hour and twenty minutes. 
Passengers from Chicago or Kansas City and west who are 
“dumped off” at Pittsburgh lose most of their benefits of speedy 
air travel by having to limp the remainder of the way to Wash- 
ington. Might as well cut airline service still further as to main- 
tain the present bottleneck between Pittsburgh and Washington, 
and the Cleveland-Pittsburgh route is hardly better. The service 
was cut too much on this route—cut out of proportion to the 
remainder. of the nation. 

eee 


We submit as war-time measures the following alternative sug- 
gestions: 

1. Permit TWA and United to terminate one trip each in Wash- 
ington instead of New York, prohibiting them from taking local 
PCA business as long as PCA can handle it. 

2. Allocate an additional plane to PCA for two or three addi- 
tional daily round-trips between Washington and Cleveland. 

3. Permit TWA and United to make one trip per day through 
Washington on their way to and from New York, prohibiting them 
from competing for local traffic with American and Eastern unless 
some equitable agreement can be worked out. 

4. Permit one TWA and one United plane per day to fly to 
Washington from Pittsburgh and Cleveland respectively under 
a PCA flag under a charter or exchange basis similar to the 
United-Western Air exchange between Salt Lake City and Los 
Angeles. 

eee 


The method we leave up to you. The first two suggestions 
would seem to be the most practicable. All that is vitally needed 
is two more daily round-trips covering this important war-time 
route between Cleveland and Washington—and especially that last 
250-mile segment. We propose only war-time action “for the 
duration.” The entire war effort is directed from Washington. It 
doesn’t make sense to have an inequitable situation literally in 
the suburbs of the capital, as now exists. It needs immediate 
attention and we submit it with the earnest hope that you will 
give it consideration at the earliest moment. All that is required 
is a relatively minor readjustment that will give war-time air 
passengers a “break” for the benefit of the war effort. They aren’t 
getting it now 
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PAA-Steamshi P 
Proposal for 
Airline Denied 


THE Civil Aeronautics Board ha 


“refused to approve an agreemey 


under which Pan American Ajp, 
ways, Matson Navigation Co, ang 
Inter-Island Steam Navigation (4 
would have operated a_ jointly. 
owned airline between the W, 
Coast of the U. S. and Hawaii, 

CAB pointed out that PAA is th 
only airline certificated to operat 
in the Pacific, that Inter-Islang jf 
the only steamship company in th 
Hawaiian Islands, and that Matsop 
operates practically all steamship 
service between the West Coast anj 
Hawaii. 

“The predominant position e. 
joyed by these companies woulj 
place them, if associated, in a strong 
position to stifle any outside com. 
petition,” the Board asserted. “Wit 
practically all landing rights, groung 
installations and_ traffic facilitig 
owned or controlled by these thre 
carriers, an outside air carrie 
would find it difficult to inaugurate 
a service between these points.” 

Outside competition, it added 
would be stifled not only for th 
present, but for years to come. 

“It will be remembered,” the de 
cision said, “that Matson and Inter. 
Island were contemplating inaugu- 
ration of a Pacific air service, prior 
to the commencement if discussions 
which led to the formation ané} 
execution of this agreement. In faet 
the evidence indicates that the 
elimination of Pan American’s most 
likely competition in that part o 
the Pacific area was one of the prin- 
cipal reasons Pan American entered 
into the agreement. 












‘Concession’ ; 


“This agreement might be termed 
a compromise and concession by Pan 
American, designed to forestall out- 
side competition in this area by 
Matson and Inter-Island, and to as- 
sure Pan American a _ half-interest 
in the earnings of, and joint con- 
trol over, a local operation between 
Hawaii and the West Coast which 
would supplant its own.” 

Noting that there would have been} 
equal voting rights shared between} 
PAA on the one hand and the two 
steamship companies on the other, 
CAB stated: “There is inherent in 
this arrangement the _ possibility, 
where the interests of air and steam- | 
ship transportation come into con-j 
flict, that an impasse may be reached 
concerning the policies of the joint 
company which might obstruct o 
retard its activities and the develop- 
ment of air transportation.” 





CAA Men in Army 


B. M. Jacobs, former superintend- 
ent of safety regulations for CAAS | 
Seventh Region at Seattle, Wash. 
and C. R. Bullock, former senior alt 
carrier inspector at Chicago, have 
been called to active duty by the 
Air Forces. They are on duty # 
Spokane, Wash. 
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ATTLE-PROOF of the excellence of 
e been} American airplane design and construction 
wot is the oft-demonstrated ability of U. S. aircraft 
other} to survive crippling hits and return to their 


majority of Goodyear aircrafters have 

voluntarily pledged themselves to do 
“their part in achieving the nation’s 
> goal of 60,000 airplanes this year. 








in|} 

by bases aoe when badly damaged. They can take ' We have pledged, too, that in every 

team-) it, as well as dish it out. te 7 

ent part we will maintain the high quality the 

ached Many of the warplanes now in action on all —_ aviation industry associates with all prod- 

| fronts have major subassemblies built by Good- _ ucts bearing the Goodyear name — quality 

yelop- year Aircraft Corporation. Our thirty years’ that keeps ’em flying in battle! i 
experience in aircraft fabrication has proved ‘y: 

) ofinestimable value in meeting the high ae : 

standards and rigid specifications of 
these airplanes that are now showing 

— their superiority in the crucible of war. 

a | Today our production of wing, tail, fuselage and 


have cabin sections; flaps, nacelles, floats and other 
y the alloy-metal parts; and airships, too, is being AIRCRAFT 
increased as fast as new plant facilities and 
willing hands can accomplish it. A large 











of the people will be up to the people ; 


What kind of a world are we fighting to create? 


Because this question is one of the vital questions of our time, Pan American has asked 


John Dewey, America’s most eminent philosopher —and other leaders of thought — 


to tell you what he sees coming in the post-war world. Here is Mr. Dewey’s statement: 


oq HERE IS NOTHING PERMANENT EXCEPT CHANGE,” 
wrote that great Greek philosopher, Heraclitus, 
over two thousand years ago. 


Today it seems to me, looking back over my four- 
score years of work and study, that too many men 
have recently paid too little attention to this great truth. 


Every day I hear people talking about the future in 
terms of “after the last war.” But this is another war. 
What comes after this war will not be what came after 
the last one. Men have changed, living conditions have 
changed, ideas have changed. 


Just as this is a new-style war, so the peace will be— 
must be—new-style, also. Military triumph, followed by 
truce, is not enough. Peace alone will not settle things 
permanently, anyhow. Peace offers only an opportunity 
for building a better world. 

x x 
WE HAVE BEEN PROMISED a people’s world of security 


and opportunity after the war. But unless the peace is 
a people’s peace, the promises may fail. 


More than at any previous time in the world’s his- 
tory, the future is up to the people. They must see that 


the victory is a true victory for the democratic nations. 

Of course, there will be no short cuts to our goal. The 
growing bounty, the widespread plenty, the higher 
standards of life for all—these will come slowly and 
painfully, as they always have. But they will come 
surely, inevitably, if we keep our vision clear, and 
direct our energies into productive channels. 

x x 
THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR US, the people of the United 
States, will be tremendous. A means for widely dis- 
tributing the world’s goods among the nations of the 
earth must be provided . . . A way of carrying health 
and education and a higher standard of life to the ut- 
most corners of the earth must be assured. 

The mechanical means have already been produced 
by science and invention. Physically, the world is now 
one and interdependent. Only human beings —inter- 
ested that men everywhere have a society of peace, of 
security, of opportunity, of growth in co-operation— 
can assure its being made morally one. 

A genuine democratic victory will be achieved only 
when it is made by democratic governments for the 
well-being of the common people of the earth. 





THE PART WHICH AIR TRANSPORT WILL PLAY in the vast post-war adjust- 
ments and developments is, of course, obvious to everyone. 

Inexpensive, fast passenger and freight carrying—with air travel 
on a global scale available to all—will be one of the most important 
single factors of the future. 

Pan American has an experience record based on over 110 million 
miles of overseas flight. Nothing like the fund of scientific fact built 
up by this pioneering exists anywhere else in the world today. All 


ae 


of it—and also our carrying services and trained personnel—have 
been placed at the disposal of the state and military services of the 
United States government, for the duration. 


When peace comes, Pan American looks forward to playing its 
part, through technological research as well as with trained person- 
nel and flight equipment, in providing the " widespread distribution of 
the world’s goods’’ which Mr. Dewey recognizes as an essential for a 
lasting peace. Pan American World Airways System. 
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UPHOLDING the policy estab- 
lished in its recent show cause order 
(AMERICAN AVIATION, Aug 1), the 
Civil Aeronautics Board on Aug. 4 
issued its final decision stating that 
it will not recapture the $1,365,000 
“excess” profits of Pan American- 
Grace Airways. 

At the same time, the Board 
awarded the company 50.77c per 
pay mail mile for the carriage of 
mail after July 1, 1942. 

The 50.77c figure was approxi- 
mately lle higher than the 39.38c 
proposed by the Board in its show 
cause order. The increase, it was 
explained, was required for the 
most part to provide for the car- 
rier’s greatly increased ground ex- 
penses in Bolivia and Ecuador aris- 
ing from its local service in those 
countries which have replaced the 
services of companies under Ger- 
man domination, CAB said. 

The new rate will result in re- 
ducing Panagra’s mail compensation 
by about $500,000 annually. 

In deciding against recapture, 


‘}CAB gave the same reasons con- 


tained in the show cause order: 
(1) recapture would have a detri- 
the 
company in war time, and (2) the 
carrier will need ample financial 
resources for the post war period. 

Despite the company’s objection 
at oral argument, CAB emphasized 
that although Panagra will be per- 
mitted to retain “excess” earnings, 
such earnings will not be considered 
as a part of its investment on which 
it would receive a profit until it 
reaches a self-sustaining basis. 

In the show cause order, CAB had 
also stated that Panagra should not 
use the “excess” earnings for pay- 
ment of dividends but should re- 
invest them in the business; should 
establish a special reserve account 
for the excess, and should refrain 
from reducing its capital stock 
account below $4,000,000 until it 
attains a self-sustaining status. 

“Respondent stated at the oral 
argument that it construed the 
Board’s statements with respect to 
the capital account and the surplus 
reserve as suggestions to the carrier 
rather than requirements,” the de- 
cision explained. “This is a cor- 
rect interpretation of the Board’s 
purpose. The Board does not pro- 
pose to issue orders to the carrier 
requiring it to maintain its capital 
account at its present level (ex- 
clusive of good will) or to establish 
a reserve or transfer to its capital 
account the excessive profits for the 
period from January to June, 1942, 
but the Board’s clearly expressed 
view that the carrier should do so 
is again emphasized; and its power 
to require reports as to action taken 
by the carrier in carrying this view 
into effect has, of course, not been 
questioned.” 
| The increase in Panagra’s opera- 
| tions and the growth of passenger 
jand express revenues, which had 
increased from an average of 50.46c 
|per revenue mile flown in the years 
1936-38 to 88.65c during the last six 
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Panagra Gets 50.77¢ Mail 
Pay, Retains ‘Excess’ Profit 








Free Shine: Pennsylvania-Cen- 
tral Airlines mechanics who draw 
military assignments are given free 
shoe shines by Willie Patterson, the 
airline's shoe shine boy. Picture 
shows Willie putting the finishing 
touches on Flight Mechanic W. A. 
Salisbury. The insignia in the back- 
ground identifies the Air Cargo 
Division of the Air Transport Com- 
mand. 





months of 1941, substantially re- 
duced the carrier’s need for mail 
revenues, CAB said. 

Net earnings accruing to Panagra 
under the 50.77c rate will be 12.03c 
per pay mail mile or an average 
earning of 10% on the company’s 
base investment of $3,047,137, after 
payment of federal income tax at 
the rate fixed in the present tax 
law. It also represents about 7% of 
non-U. S. mail revenue and 5% of 
total revenue. 

During the last 13 vears, the 
opinion said, Panagra showed oper- 
ating profits of $6,035,258, approxi- 
mately half of which accrued dur- 
ing the pendency of the rate inquiry. 








Airline Mergers Proposed | 


(Continued from page 1) 





cmies in large scale operations. 

*“The ratio of increase in 
expense to the increase on the 
scale of operations has been 
constant. Since there is no 
tendency for this decreasing 
cost characteristic to level off, 
it is impossible to determine 
the optimum size of a carrier. 

® “In view of the above, look- 
ing at the matter solely from a 
cost standpoint, it seems desir- 


able that in the future the 
Board should encourage the 
consolidation of some of the 


smaller lines and should not 
prevent the large carriers from 
further expansion.” 

The “optimum size” of an 
airline (point at which costs 
cease to decrease and begin to 
increase) has been a contro- 
versial subject for years, and 
has been argued many times in 
CAB hearings. 

Comparing total operating ex- 
penses with capacity ton-miles flown 
for 15 domestic carriers from 1938- 
41, the study showed a “small but 
constant decrease in cost as_ the 
volume of operation increases.” On 
the average, a 10° increase in cap- 
acity ton-miles was associated with 
a 91% increase in operating ex- 
penses. 

In the case of total operating ex- 
penses and revenue ton-miles, there 
was a 7.8% increase in cost for each 
10° increase in the latter, the study 
found. 

Breaking down total operating 
costs, Dr. Spencer first considered 
direct flying expenses, and found 
that “over the past four years there 
have been economies in direct flying 
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TCA Jeep Truck: Trans-Canada Air Lines' Chief Mechanic 


Emile Patrault designed this novel “jeep truck," now in use in the 


servicing of the company's planes at Montreal Airport. 


In three large 


compartments in the service cart are accessories such as linens, stew- 


ardess kits, first aid equipment, etc. 


It also carries adjustment tools, 


ballast weights, de-icer fluid and other material. 
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expenses as the volume of opera. 
tion has expanded.” 

Indirect flying costs showed ap 
8.1°c increase for each 10% increase 
in revenue ton-miles, he said, adding 
Eastern Air Lines’ rate of change 
of expense with increased volume 


of business “is consistently mor 
favorable than the figures for other 
carriers.” Indirect costs, he as. 
serted, “show no tendency . . , ty 
increase at a greater rate for large 


companies than for small ones ang 
therefore, it appears that if the 
companies were larger, further eco. 
nomies would be possible.” ; 

However, in traffic and advertis- 
ing expenses, there have been no 
economies in size, the study revealed 
Explaining one of the charts in the 
study, the author said that the low. 
est traffic and advertising costs have 
been those of the medium-size car. 
riers. The larger and smaller car. 
riers, except Inland and Northeast, 
had higher costs. 

“A study of the chart might tempi 
one to conclude that so far as traffic 
and advertising expenses are con- 


cerned, a medium sized company 
represents the optimum size,” he 
stated. “However, such a conclu- 


sion may not be justified because of 
the opportunity afforded manage- 
ment to vary large portions of this 
expense at will. It is felt that the 
fact that the medium-size companies 
have the lowest unit traffic and ad- 
vertising cost is not significant for 
our purpose here and that the cost 
of traffic and advertising at this stage 
of the economic development of air 
carriers represents the result of 
management policy rather than an 
immutable economic characteristic 

“The conclusion to be drawn. . 
is that traffic and advertising ex- 
penses have tended to increase in 
approximately the same proportion 
as capacity ton-miles and revenue 
ton-miles. 

“It is, therefore, thought that in- 
sofar as this component of expense 
is concerned, there appear to be no 
economies or dis-economies of large 
scale production.” 

Discussing general and adminis- 
tration expenses in relation to capa- 
city ton-miles, the report said: “In 
the case of carriers flying less than 
5,000,000 capacity ton-miles annu- 
ally, a 10% increase in such mile- 
age is associated with a 6.9% in- 
crease in general and administration 
costs, while an 8.9% increase m 
costs takes place for carriers flying 
more than 5,000,000 capacity ton- 
miles. 

“The above relationships do not 
mean that about 5,000,000 capacity 
ton-miles is the optimum size of 4 
carrier. Since costs tend to increase 
at a constant smaller rate than capa- 
city ton-miles for carriers operat- 
ing more than 5,000,000 ton-miles, 
there are economies yet to be had 
by -further expansion.” 

What CAB’s attitude will be after 
the report is considered is, of course, 
not known. However, it is felt that 
the study may start a trend of 
thought that may influence the alr- 
line map of the post-war period. 
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Wivst Seaplane Wlight~1010 


, S pring 
s " i. °° on a fog y -F 
Aviation’s proudest beginnings took place on ab fearless 
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AIRLINE COMMENTARY 





Last fortnight the Civil Aeronautics Board ordered separation of Ameri- 
Export Airlines and American Export Lines, the steamship company 
_ . Since that time there has been much speculation in Washington as to 
exact meaning of the decision . . It means this: CAB has made it 
hard—but not impossible—for a steamship company or a railroad to 
into the airline business . . . Part of section 408 of the Civil Aeronau- 
Act says that such a set-up can be approved only if CAB finds that 
transaction proposed “will promote the public interest by enabling 
sh carrier other than an air carrier to use aircraft to public advantage 
jts operation and will not restrain competition . . . CAB will follow this 
yiso rigidly . . . However, there are still persons who think there will 
steamship-airline combinations . 


The anti-trust division of the Department of Justice has its eye 
on the entire transportation picture—including air transport as 
Any move toward monopoly, toward steamship-airline or railroad- 
airline combinations will be closely watched . .. It will be re- 
membered that the division intervened in the CAB investigation of 
Railway Express Agency contracts with the airlines . . At that 
time the division claimed to have information that the railroads 
were seeking to monopolize all transportation This is one 
reason for the division’s vigilance . 


The study submitted to CAB by its analyst, Dr. F. A. Spencer, is 
Wsignificant (see story elsewhere in this issue) . . . His conclusion that the 
smaller airlines consolidate with one another or with larger carriers, and 
the larger carriers be permitted to continue their growth is different from 
most theories advanced recently . CAB, of course, has not adopted 
his report, and may never do so . . . However, this will not detract from 
its importance . 















& 
The girls who replaced the bright alert young men in airline 
reservations and at counters seem to be doing a good job . . . Most of 


ae 


them are businesslike, pleasant and give the appearance of knowing 
their jobs . . . The transition from men to women in traffic hasn’t 
been (at least on the outside) as painful as was expected . . 


Speaking of saving gas and rubber, some savings could be made by 
pooling limousines to airports . . . This might be done in Chicago, where 
some trips are made with only one or two passengers which could go out 
with passengers bound for another airline . . 
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One of the best-written bits of current literature now on the 
# airlines will be found on TWA planes ... On one side is “Silence 


a is the order of the day” with an appeal to passengers to avoid dis- 
cussion of military affairs or related matters . . Other side is 
devoted to an explanation of why window curtains are drawn 
when approaching or leaving airports, with the admonition, “Peeping 


ie Ae 
% is Unpatriotic” . . . Both messages are well handled—firmly but 
: gently . Most frequent violators of the no-peeping rule are 
uniformed men ... They can’t resist drawing the curtains back .. . 


And do they blush when the stewardess calls them down! ! 
e 


Airline meals aren’t quite as elaborate as before war-time restrictions, 
but are surprisingly good and well-balanced . It didn’t quite come 
down to coffee and sandwiches after all . 


A story clearly illustrating the part being played by the airlines in 
the war program has finally been told .. . It concerns Stanley Shatto, 
Continental’s vice president-engineering-maintenance . . . The Air 
Forces received word that a battle was brewing near Midway Island 
. . . Preparing. all available fighting planes was one of the re- 
sponsibilities entrusted to the AAF, and in the emergency it called 
for civilian help . . . Shatto’s assignment was to provide modifica- 
cation for war service on a fleet of Flying Fortresses ... Such a 
concentration of large bombers had never been seen in Colorado 
before ... The job had to be completed in 84 hours . . . Continental 
supplied 52 aircraft mechanics from its regular staff and hired 45 
more for the job . . . United supplied 14, and 60 were flown to 
Denver from the Army overhaul depot at San Antonio . . . Work- 
ing at top speed for 344 days, Shatto’s 171 men completed their as- 
signment before deadline . . . Col. H. S. Burwell, commanding officer 
( of Lowry Field, said, “If you’re looking for a hero in civilian clothes 
a Pd like to nominate Shatto, for doing a job the Army didn’t have 
time to do, and for doing it perfectly.” . . Hats off to Shatto and 
the airlines . . . 
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Sales and Traffic 


John H. Clemson, general traffic manager of TWA, has been granted 
leave of absence to go on active duty as captain in the Air Force. E. O. 
Cocke succeeds him. 

Arthur F. Kelly, regional traffic manager of Western, 
West, the company’s Los Angeles district traffic manager, 
absence to carry out war duties. Kelly is in Washington, 
Office of the Military Director of Civil Aviation. 

James Rauen, United’s general manager of reservation, is serving as a 
captain in the Air Transport Command in Washington. 

J. W. Letzkus, TWA’s Kansas City district traffic manager, is a captain 
in the Army. E. B. Johnson, formerly public relations representative, suc- 
ceeds him. Robert Montgomery, TWA dtm at Pittsburgh has entered the 
Air Force. L. F. Koster succeeds him. 
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Operations 









W. D. Innes, Northwest’s superintendent of communications, has been 
commissioned a major in the Air Forces. 

American has made the following appointments: Harold F. Palmer as 
northern superintendent of station operations, Herbert L. Whitmore as 
southern superintendent of station operations, R. A. Rowland as assist- 
ant station manager at NY, J. H. Woods as station manager at Philadel- 
phia, E. J. Wood as Boston assistant station manager, C. C. Johnson as 
Buffalo assistant, C. A. Luigs as Detroit station manager, J. R. Thomas 
as Louisville manager, G. V. Zoller as Huntington manager, G. R. Carpenter 
at Oklahoma City, A. L. Jackson, at Abilene, E. K. Glaves as assistant at 
Cincinnati, E. W. Mueller as station manager at Memphis, J. T. LeCompte 
at St. Louis, W. B. Hummel as chief passenger agent at Burbank, Myron 
Everts as chief operations agent at Burbank, and R. L. Barksdale as chief 
operations agent at Indianapolis. 

American has also made the following appointments: W. H. Miller as 
northern superintendent of flight operations, O. T. Ridley as southern 
superintendent, W. A. Skillman replaces Miller as flight superintendent in 
charge at NY, Capt. C. M. Hefner as superintendent of Mexican operations, 
Capt. J. F. Davidson as supervision of northern special assignment opera- 
tions, and Capt. Walter Braznell as assistant superintendent of flight 
operations in NY. 

Nicholas Laurenzana, veteran Braniff captain, has been named assistant 
chief pilot of the company. 







































Miscellaneous 





Russell F. Ahrens, formerly eastern regional sales manager for United, 
has been named director of personnel, succeeding Thomas B. Marshall, 
who is with the War Dept. in Washington. 

Paul E. Sullivan, Western’s secretary, has been named treasurer of the 
company, succeeding Leo Dwerlkotte, executive vice president, who re- 
signed as treasurer. Personnel Manager Earnest Brown resigned as assist- 
ant secretary and J. J. Taylor was appointed to serve with Sullivan as 
assistant secretary-assistant treasurer. 









Ridley Hefner 
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heavier-than-air craft. 


'!amount incident to the lift. 


1 against it. 


no empennage, 
engines buried 
in the body, 
retractable 


these are con- 
tributions to 
peak perform- 
ance in trans- 
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E. J. Foley gross 


etc., are inherent in the Wing. 


Wing is hardly new. Its develop- 
ment has been gradual and possibly 
more thorough because of the revo- 
lutionary nature. Aerodynamic 
problems of stability and controlla- 
ibility have been encountered and 
solved. 

Longitudinal stability is potential- 
ly jeopardized by elimination of the 
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|F lying Wing to Revolutionize Air Transport 


No fuselage, 
landing gear— 


port operation. 
High ratios of 
useful load to 
weight, 
speed to power, 


The design concept of the Flying 


Writer Predicts New Craft Will Play Major 
| Role in Post-War Aviation 
By E. J. Fotry 
HE Flying Wing will carry the men and materials in the 
post-war world. Air transport networks, global in scope, 


| will prove it a logical transportation vehicle just as its aero- 
'dynamic characteristics mark it the ultimate refinement in 


The basic considerations on which the designers rest their 
case for the Wing are generally recognized. By and large, its 
total surface is “working” surface. 


Drag is reduced to the 
Assuming constant power, the 


Wing outflies the conventional aircraft; or on a constant speed 
basis, you can get along with appreciably less power. 
Northrop’s “flying mockup,” pow- ——— 

ered with two 90 hp. engines, is 
understood to have outflown a 520 
horsepowered advanced trainer. The 
apex of aerodynamic “cleanliness, 
the Wing can be expected to over- 
come a power ratio of nearly 3 to 


normal tail plane areas. The possi- 
bility of a “hunting” tendency is 
introduced. However, stability equal 
to that of the conventional craft is 
attainable through design features 
such as sweepback and others not 
for current publication. 

Controllability as offered by the 
normal rudder is thought to be 
achieved in the Northrop Wing by 
control surfaces on the drooped wing 
tips. Depression of the right tip sur- 
faces brakes that tip and initiates 
a right turn. 

Some nine months ago, the War 
Department backed up Northrop in 
two statements regarding their 
Wing: “—it holds considerable 
promise of radically changing air- 
craft design within the new few 
years” and “usefulness and economic 
value of aircraft might be doubled 
or trebled by such an improvement.” 
(Ed. Note—American AviaTion, Nov. 
1, 1941) 

We'll go further in saying the 
Flying Wing will radically change 
air transportation in the next few 
years. The Wing has already 
changed aircraft design in the mind 
of many designers and mass-pro- 
duction experts. 


Extreme aerodynamic efficiency 


Northrop's ‘Flying Mockup’ 





and structural simplicity make the 
economic prospects bright. High 
ratio of useful load to gross weight 
is not the only strong sales point. 
The manufacturers who can carry 
through the simplicity inherent in 
the design to every phase of con- 
struction can make the Wing the 
first transportation vehicle of the 
air. 

Thinking of the Flying Wing as 
tomorrow’s transport, we must gear 
ourselves to concepts of moving men 
and materials in numbers and vol- 
umes astronomical. Hundreds of 
cargo-tons and thousands of men 
means wing span of 500 feet, 50,000 
h.p., 15-30 foot wing depths at cen- 
ter section, gasoline or Diesel fuel 
in 30,000 gallon increments. Present 
knowledge assures the practicability 
of these figures in conventional air- 
craft. Maximum efficiency may be 
better achieved by the Flying Wing. 

Ignoring dimensions, what second- 
ary design features should comple- 
ment the general utility of the Wing, 
whether it be a freighter or luxury 
liner? 


3-Part Wing 


Probably the wing | structure 
would resolve itself into the three- 
volume unit, typical of box spar 
construction. There will be a lead- 
ing edge section, center section be- 
tween the box shear webs and a 
trailing edge section. Fundamental- 
ly, it appears that the center section 
is the logical “carrying” volume. 

Incidentally, we'll all remember 
that the trans-spar loading possible 
in the Wing is a distinct feature. If 
load and lift distribution conditions 
could be identical, the bending mo- 
ment in the “box” would be zero 
and the skin would theoretically be 
all that was needed. Practically, the 
careful utilization of this advan- 
tage may permit us to lighten the 
structure considerably. 

Wishing to treat the center section 
accommodations for passengers or 
freight in detail later, the use of the 
other sections comes to mind. 


in 


) ail 





Forerunner of Bigger Things to Come, Says Foley 











Primary design completed, Wwe 
must remember that we're not de. 
signing an airplane as a sp¢ Cialized 
complicated machine. We’r design. 
ing for maximum utilization in flight 
through minimized service time, A 


transportation vehicle is what ye 
want. Elimination of maintenang 
“blind spots,” interchangeability of 
major components, guick disconneg 
principle wherever practical, use g 
flexible fluid lines and conduit 
eliminate costly aligning time—thege 
things and the like are assumed 
be features. 


May Use Unitwin 


If we use pusher installation, the 
engines will be installed in the trajj. 
ing edge section. For horsepower 
in the tens of thousands, extension 
of the Unitwin principle possibly to 
include five or more engines driy- 
ing a single propeller may prove a& 
visable. The use of extension shaft 
ing through the trailing edge would, 
of course, be mandatory. 

Accessibility to the entire engine 
from the crew deck via catwalk o@ 
similar device is extremely desip-. 
able. While it will probably be some 
time before aircraft size permits any 
major engine service to be carried 
on inside the wing, the time saving 
possible in being able to make minor 
adjustments in flight more than pays 
for the engine accessibility feature, 

The quick disconnect feature 
should be an integral part of the 
engine _ installation. The engine 
mount proper and all fluid lines and 
controls should permit instantaneous 
make-and-break to minimize engine 
change time. This particular phase 
of secondary design is one that has 
received limited attention in this 


country. Foreign aircraft of 1937 and | 


1938 design provided 20 minute 
engine changes. 

The location of the engines in the 
afterwing also complicates engine 
removal from the aircraft. Drop 
hatches on the wing underside plus 
a removable internally-rigged hoist 
(assuming aircraft sufficiently large) 
would permit lowering of the en- 
gine, mount and all into a waiting 
jig. 

Portable Mount 


Slightly more complicated but de- 
serving of investigation, especially 
in the use of V or in-line engines, 
is the portable mount, to be locked 
into position when engine is in op- 
eration. Pulley-like wheels riding 
on wing structural members wo 
carry the mount and engine assem- 
bly to a single hatch centrally le 
cated. A hinged position of the 
trailing edge underside might even 
be used as a loading and unloading 
ramp for the engines. 

Also in the trailing edge section, 
we have such items as fuel and oil 
tanks, control systems, propeller and 
carburetor deicer systems as Te 
quired, etc. 

The leading edge section would 
then be left for leading edge deicer 
systems, either exhaust heated duct 
or inflated boot, auxiliary power 
plant, batteries, water supply, etc. 


(Turn to page 44) 
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Portable X-Ray Lab 
Invented by Triplett 


Invented and patented by Tom 
fiplett of Triplett and Barton Lab- 
gatories at Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
he illustrated “tear drop” trailer 
jouses 2 completely equipped X-ray 
boratory for use in the field. 
The X-ray exposure of any doubt- 
fyl member can be made in one or 
two minutes. Dark room develop- 
js made within the trailer and 
yithin twelve minutes after de- 
ylopment is started, the part in 
question can be accepted or re- 
jected. 
‘Plate up to 14” x 17” may be 
taken. A 360 degree rotating action 
yoke with boom and mechanism 


having a 16” stroke and a 6’ up and 





down travel permit examination of 
the most vital parts of the aircraft 
without dismantling. 

This self-sustaining unit weighs 
4000 pounds and is 13’-4” long, 5’- 
10” high and 5’-2” wide. 


Kollsman Introduces 
3-in-1 Instrument 


Stepping toward instrument panel 
simplification, Kollsman Division of 
Square D Company, Elmhurst, N. Y., 
announces a combination Dual 
Tachometer and Synchroscope for 
twin-engine aircraft. 

The new instrument is a 3-in-1 
arrangement combining on a stand- 





ard size instrument dial three in- 
Sttuments normally observed to- 


gether. As illustrated, the instru- 
ments will be available in either the 
3500 rp.m dial or 4500 
Tpm. range. 
Standard Kollsman generators are 
used with the indicators. Easy serv- 
lee is understood to be possible. 
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Lubricator Designed 
to Speed Servicing 
Designed to speed up aircraft 
servicing, the “Lube-a-Plane” il- 


lustrated here is a recent develop- 
ment of the Harman Equipment Co., 





937 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Used for pumping and metering 
oil directly from refinery barrels, 
the unit may be thought of as two 
pieces of equipment in one—a rug- 
gedly constructed trailer and a de- 
mountable pump, meter and mani- 
fold unit. The pumping unit is sup- 
plied complete with suction and dis- 
charge line and hose assemblies. 
Electric, gas engine driven or hand 


operated pumps are all available 
and interchangeable. It is under- 
stood that special inlet nozzles, 


valves and couplings provide maxi- 
mum flow and drainage of high 
viscosity engine oils even in low 
temperature conditions. 

A lever arrangement in the barrel 
tilting device permits loading of 
heavy drums with little effort and 
simultaneously acts as a brake to 
keep the trailer from rolling while 
being loaded. 

In addition to the two barrel unit, 
Harman has available a four or six 
drum capacity model. 


Unique Floodlight 


A new floodlight featuring a 
unique combination of socket hous- 
ing and reflector dieformed in one 
piece has been announced by the 
Lighting Division of General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Made 
entirely of steel, the floodlight uses 
a 200-watt bulb providing a wide 
beam that can be pointed in any 
desired direction by means of a two- 
jointed shaft on which the unit 
rests. 

Known as Type L-66, the flood- 
light was designed to provide inex- 
pensive outdoor lighting. It would 
appear to offer good utility for light- 
ing working areas for the outdoor 
servicing or assembly of aircraft. 


GE Electric Motor 


For high performance, low-weight 
aircraft accessory application, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y., has introduced a new line of 
small electric motors. One model 
weighs only eight ounces, is less 
than four inches long and two inches 
in diameter. Direct drive or reduc- 
tion gearings down to 1 r.p.m. are 
available. 





New Electric Starter 

Champion Aviation Products Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif, presents a new 
line of direct cranking electric 
starters, said to have the highest 
power-size ratio of any available 
units of this type. The starters are 
designed for aircraft engines up to 
400 h.p. 


[* On the flight deck of a 

great aircraft carrier off 
Diamond Head ... in a light- 
ning-fast pursuit squadron 
‘scooting through mists above 
the Pacific ...on giant bomb- 
ers, alert patrol ships. These 
are the places where fire-fight- 
ing equipment may meet its 
greatest trial. These are the 
,Proving Grounds for extin- 
\Suishing systems of the future. 


oo 


Every man who flies a war- 
plane can place confident re- 
liance in his Kidde Extinguish- 


Kidde 
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ing System. If the time for in- 
stant action ever comes, he 
knows that a quick yank at the 
control cable will blast Kidde 
carbon dioxide snow-and-gas 
into his motor compartment... 
will kill fire in split-seconds, 
with a blizzard that’s instant 
death to blazes. 


Kidde gas snuffs out fires of 
war as surely as it has always 
stopped this threat in days of 
peace. Kidde gas is sure-hand- 
ed, dependable. Kidde} is in 
the war—up to the hilt! 





Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


839 WEST STREET, 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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Rubber Crisis 


May Hasten 


| Card System 


By James L. STRAIGHT 
West Coast Editor 


| EST COAST war plants, 

at the request of the Office 
of Price Administration, are 
now “all set” for gasoline ra- 
tioning. 

There is a feeling in in- 
formed circles that early appli- 
cation of the system is certain. 
Each war plant is ready now to 
supply occupational and resi- 
dential data and to issue fuel 
allotment cards the _ instant 
Washington concludes such ra- 
tioning is necessary to meet 
' ot the growing rubber crisis. 
| 4} OPA agents have directed such 
preparations with the explanation 
t) that they are merely preparing 
against the possibility of rationing. 

No doubt can remain that a 
grievous rubber crisis is impending 
in defense transportation. Whether 
gas rationing is a warrantable 
remedy is still a hotly controversial 
issue in the neighborhood of Cali- 
fornia’s oilfields, but there is every 
indication that the zero hour for 
fuel rationing is near. Few believe 
that OPA would be setting up the 
local machinery if Washington has 
not already decided that gas ration- 
ing is one way of conserving rubber. 

As to the need for some kind of 
action, figures now available on tire 
consumption and transportation 
problems in war industry make 
quite clear that only the strongest 
measures can prevent or postpone 
a grave weakening of the nation’s 
war effort. Authorities are specu- 
' lating on possible resort to barracks 
housing and martial law in all 
| transportation matters. 


| 30,000 Unfilled 


Aircraft executives have repeated- 
ly pleaded for more effective rubber 
|| conservation action from Washing- 
| ton, but have never specified gas 
||| rationing as the remedy. After the 
i; June allotment of 11,785 recapped 
| tires to Los Angeles County was 
exhausted in the first five days of 
the month and left unfilled some 
30,000 approved tire applications, 
the Aircraft War Production Coun- 
| cil wired President Roosevelt. The 
|| County was granted additional tires 
by way of temporary relief out of 
federal rubber stocks. 

All of the other wires that 
| desperate company officials have 
|| sent to Washington describing the 
| developing crisis, have emphasized 

the need for “a long range method 
of minimizing the present dissipa- 
| tion of rubber and extending the 
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life of the private automobile for 
vocational transportation.” 


In only one of these telegrams was 
any position taken as to whether or 
not gas rationing was advisable. 
This instance was in a message from 
Vice President Edgar N. Gott of 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp. to a 
Senate committee, in which the San 
Diego executive said in part: “... 
Also urge consideration of long 
range program of fuel allotment to 
prevent unnecessary driving and 
dissipation of existing rubber in 
order to preserve maximum usage 
of private cars for essential war 
production workers to and from 
the plant.” 


Other aircraft officials have, how- 
ever, pointed out that no rubber 
conservation program is worthy of 
the name when the only time the 
regulation reaches the consumer is 
after he has already worn out his 
tires and come around for more. 
There may be other answers than 
gas rationing, they say. There are 
many ways of regulating the use of 
motor vehicles. If effective, of 
course, each of them would have 
all of the distasteful features of 
fuel allotments. The Army, the 
Office of Defense Transportation, 
city or state all have wartime power 
to control the consumption of mate- 
rials needed in the war effort. 


AWPC Telegram 


Urgency of the southern Cali- 
fornia problem was highlighted in 
the following telegram signed by 
the Aircraft War Production Coun- 
cil in answer to a Senatorial re- 
quest: 

“| . Of 147,620 employees covered 
in the survey 123,718 depended upon 
private automobile transportation in- 
volving 77,453 cars. Thus approximately 
84 percent of aircraft employees de- 
pended upon private automobile trans- 
portation at the time of this survey. 
There are no rail connections and the 
number of busses available is insuffici- 
ent to meet the needs of aircraft 
workers in the area. In spite of efforts 
of the Council and its member com- 
panies to lengthen the life of tires on 


West Coast Plane Plants Are Ready 


if Gas Rationing is Found Necessary 


employees’ cars by group rider, mass 
transportation expedients, bicycles and 
other means, the transportation situ- 
ation in the California aircraft industry 
is critical. 

“The situation calls for.emergency re- 
lief in the form of substantial alloca- 
tions of recaps, retreads and, where cas- 
ings are blown out, new tires for air- 
craft workers, plus a long range method 
of minimizing the present dissipation of 
rubber and extending the life of the 
private automobile for vocational trans- 
portation. We have estimated that our 
needs for recapped tires alone averages 
approximately 15,000 a month. As you 
may know, the total allocation of re- 
capped tires to Los Angeles with a mil- 
lion and a half automobiles was 21,749 
in May and dropped in June to 11,785. 
This allocation was for all civilians, 
with war industry workers getting sec- 
ondary consideration because of their 
classification in the “B” list. June’s al- 
location was completely allocated in 5 
days. There are now in the hands of 
the local rationing boards more than 
30,000 approved applications for re- 
treaded tires which the boards are un- 
able to fill. There are no retreaded 
tires available in Los Angeles County 
whatsoever. We will within 30 days 
face a critical shortage of casings, which 
are blowing out or wearing beyond re- 
demption because of the lack of re- 
capping and retread allocations — 
We regard the critical transportation 
situation as a serious labor supply prob- 
lem affecting plants charged with the 
duty of building more than half of 
America’s military airplanes.” 


The Aircraft 
War Produc- 
tion Council in 
April ap- 
pointed a sub- 
committee to 
study trans- 
portation and 
housing, in 
the interests 
of the Coun- 
cil’s eight 
member com- 
panies. The 
committee, 
headed by Robert C. Storment of 
Lockheed Aircraft, soon uncovered 
many interesting statistics. 


They learned, for example, that 
during January, Lockheed employes 





Storment 








Army-Navy Planes: Twin-engined Curtiss AT-9s for the Army 
Air Forces (left) and single-engined Curtiss SNC-Is for the Navy roll 
off the production lines side by side, day and night, at a new Curtiss- 


Wright plant somewhere in the Middle West. 


The planes may be 


seen entering final assembly in the background and moving along the 
floor tracks to emerge in the foreground as completed ships. 











4 Aviation Companies 
Get Production Award; 


Among the 35 additional jp. 
dustrial plants selected to receive 
the new joint Army-Navy Produc. 
tion Award in recognition of oy. 
standing performance on war work 
announced Aug. 10, were four com. 
panies exclusively devoted to ayia. 
tion. These are: Bell Aircraft Corp 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls, N. y: 
Continental Motors Corp., Detroit 
Mich.; Curtiss-Wright Corp, Air. 
plane Division, Plants 1 and 2 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Wright Aeronautica) 
Corp., Paterson, N. J., and Cincip. 
nati, 





es, 


alone were traveling, each day, , 
total of 638,700 miles in private cars 
going to and from work. Surveys 
developed that 91.6% of all Lock- 
heed employes were commuting by 
private car, using 28,200 automobiles 
although in fact they owned some 
4,000 more which were not used 
for work commuting. At that time 
only 3.4% were riding to work in 
busses or streetcars, .5% were riding 
motorcycles, and about an equal 
number on bicycles. There were 
3.8% walking or riding motor 
scooters. 


28,200 Cars 


On the average, Lockheed en- 
ployes lived 10.8 miles from their 
work, and there were 1.62 persons 
riding in each of the 28,200 cars, 
Surveys at other large plants 
brought similar findings. 

Since that time, in each aircraft 
factory in southern California, there 
has been a uniform, remarkably 
thorough effort to reduce the use 
of private cars. Employes have been 
moved from one shift or plant to 
another. Special parking prefer- 
ences have been given to group 
rider cars, and studies of housing 


made. There has been no compre- | 


hensive survey at Lockheed since 
February, but an improvement of 
about 20% is claimed, based on the 
fact that 5,040 employes living with- 
in a four-mile radius of the plant 
are now riding bicycles which the 
company made available to them at 
cost. An additional 5,000 are now 
commuting by bus over three lines 
which the company chartered at its 
own expense. 

Lockheed is the only California 
aircraft company to charter bus ser- 
vice for its employes so far. Others, 
perhaps better situated with regard 
to transportation facilities, still rely 
on the expanded service of certi- 
ficated common carriers. 

There will probably be more and 
more chartering of busses, however, 
as soon as Washington answers cer- 
tain questions. First the companies 


want to know the extent to which | 
established common carriers have | 


responsibility for supplying trans- 
portation to war workers. While 
state and federal bureaus undoubt- 
edly have the power to command 
extension of utilities, practice has 
confined them to use the power only 
where a reasonable assurance 

profitability exists. The thought has 
arisen that these terrific employe 
transportation problems might best 
be dealt with by experienced, es 

(Turn to page 40) 
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Birth Certificate 
Laws Opposed 
by President 


In a recent letter to Congress, the 

President opposes enactment of sev- 
eral pending bills providing for the 
issuance of birth certificates by the 
Director of the Census, the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Na- 
quralization, and the Federal Se- 
curity Administration. 

The President states in his mes- 
sage that a joint Army-Navy direc- 
tive of June 4, 1942, has solved the 
alien employment problem in war 
industries. Previous to this direc- 
tive, based upon a theory of pre- 
sumptive citizenship, war contrac- 
tors had been hesitant to employ 
persons unable to produce birth 
certificates for fear of violating laws 
prohibiting the employment of aliens 
in defense industries. 

The directive of June 4, however, 
the President states, requires only 
that applicants for government war 
work make a declaration of their 
citizenship. The employe is, upon 
his declaration, presumed a citizen 
until otherwise proven. A fine of 
$10,000 or 5 years imprisonment is 
prescribed for any alien who ob- 
tains employment by willful mis- 
representation. The directive re- 
moves the hesitancy of employers 
to hire men without birth certifi- 
cates by penalizing the employe who 
testifies falsely as to his citizenship, 
and not the employer, the President 
explains in his message. 

In view of these considerations, 
the President recommends against 
the enactment of birth-certificate 
legislation by Congress—which he 
estimates would cost the govern- 
ment about $80,000,000—at least un- 
til the Bureau of the Budget has 
made a comprehensive study of the 
entire program. 


Farnham Officials Form 
Paragon Research, Inc. 


Paul Dubosclard has announced 
the formation of Paragon Research, 
Inc. Buffalo, N. Y. to handle all 
of the research and development 
work of the Farnham Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

A licensed professional engineer 
and formerly president of Farnham, 
Mr. Dubosclard has been elected 
president of Paragon. Other officers 
are Roland Georger, secretary, and 
Howard C. Reimann, treasurer. 

Officers of Farnham now are: 

L. Boutet, president and 
treasurer; Arlon E. Farnham, vice- 
president, and Edward L. Keenan, 

Secretary. 


‘Airview’ Wins 

The Douglas Airview, magazine 
for employes of Douglas Aircraft 
Co, has been awarded a Certificate 
of Excellence by the National Coun- 
cil of Industrial Editors Associations. 
is the top honor given to em- 

Ploye magazines in this country. 
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Most of the air travelers today are men who are impor- 
tant cogs in the nation’s war plans—either military men 
on vital missions,—or civilians engaged in the no less 
important task of producing the weapons and equip- 
ment for our fighting forces. Our war-time job is to 
speed these men to their destination, avoid delays that 
might seriously hamper the war effort. Here is how you 
can help: 1. Travel light to conserve load capacity. 2. 
Plan a mid-week departure if possible. 3. Pick up your 
ticket three hours before plane time. 4. Don’t be a “‘no- 
show.” 5. Don’t rely on hearsay. Phone us for official 
information. 


SALT LAKE CITY 


LAS VEGAS 


LOS ANGELES 
Sanen W54* v1660 
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General Traffic Office—510 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, California 
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Littelfuse Issues Folder 


Just issued by Littelfuse, Inc., 
1757 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, 
is a general and technical folder 
treating their new Beryllium Cop- 
per Fuse Clips and Screw Terminals. 
Detailed data regarding weight, 
physical properties, contact resist- 
ance and general dimensions are 
presented in readily usable tabular 
form. Drawn up by engineers, this 
bulletin appears to be useful for 
both maintenance engineers and air- 
craft designers. 


s 


























(Reading Time: 26 Seconds) 


ARK THIS 
NAME! 


Protecto-Ray Bathrooms! 
It’s mentioned wherever sea- 
soned travelers discuss pres- 
ent day hotel service. You'll 
find Protecto-Ray Bath- 
rooms (rendered absolutely 
sanitary by special portable 
ultra-violet ray equipment!) 
only at New York’s great 
Hotel New Yorker. After be- 
ing treated, each bathroom 
is sealed to keep it in that 
sanitary state for your per- 
sonal use!'Yet this expensive 
service costs you nothing 
extra! 



















Home of 
PROTECTO-RAY 
BATHROOMS 
«they're ultra-violet rayed! 
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Fairchild Duramold Trainer 
Successful in Army Tests 
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Fairchild’s new duramold plastic 


trainer, the AT-13, designed for 
schooling U. S. Army Air Forces 
bombing crews, has undergone suc- 
cessful test flights, the War Dept. 
discloses. 

The plane, a two-engine model 
built entirely of duramold plastic 
except for certain equipment sup- 
ports and said to be the largest and 
fastest trainer produced to date, is 
designed to handle bombing crews 
as a unit, providing a place for bom- 
bardier, pilot, co-pilot, navigator- 
radio man, machine gunner and 
camera man. 

Under this arrangement the bomb- 
er crews are provided practice in 
precision operation which the men 
otherwise could obtain only in a 
bomber itself or in trainers hereto- 
fore made of stragetic materials. 


The Army Air Forces, according 
to the press announcement, has or- 
dered the AT-13 in quantity from 
the design on the drawing boards 
and production will proceed after 
completion of flight testing. 

Principal characteristics of the 
plane are described by the War 
Dept. in the following statement: 

“The AT-13 has a smooth exterior 
finish attained through the use of 
duramold process. It is without 
rivet heads or exterior fastenings of 
any sort. The after part of the 
plane’s fuselage is of true monocoque 
construction, all stresses being taken 
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Your Atlanta Hotel— 


.--A LANDMARK 


of Southern Friendliness 


OTHER DINKLER HOTELS 


Tutwiler . 
Jefferson Davis 


Andrew Jackson 


Savannah . . 





- BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
St. Charles . NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


- «+ «+ - NASHVILLE, TENN. 
O. Henry .. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
. - SAVANNAH, GA. 








In this, as in all other Dink- 
ler Hotels, the finest in ac- 
commodations and the high- 
est efficiency in service is 
supplemented by a warm 
cordiality and an air of sin- 
cere friendliness. 


L. L. TUCKER, Jr., Manager 
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in the skin itself without the use of 
longerons or lateral stiffeners, ex- 
cept surrounding the openings. 

“While the wings are of more 
ce@nventional interior construction, 
using two spars and ribs, the wing- 
skin is also of plywood and thermo 
setting resins moulded into the nec- 
essary compound curved by the du- 
ramold process. The wing-skin itself 
is of sufficient thickness and con- 
sequent rigidity to maintain its true 
curve under flight stresses with 
less interior stiffening than usual. 

“The entire exterior of the plane 
is finished in a rubbed aluminum 
paint with a synthetic resin base, 
thus giving it exteriorly the appear- 
ance of a single piece of polished 
metal. The interior is finished in 
a clear resin varnish. 

“The only metal or other stragetic 
material used is in the engine 
mounts and cowlings, and in the 
tubular steel members on which the 
bombracks, bombsights, machine 
guns, controls and instrumentation 
are mounted. 

“The bomb bays carry full loads of 
practice bombs.” 


AGA Changes Name 


Recognizing another company’s 
prior right to its trade name, AGA 
Aviation Corp. has changed its name 
to G & A Aircraft Inc., according to 
Virgil H. Frazier, president. After 
adopting the name AGA in 1941, the 
company learned that American Gas 
Accumulator Co. has used that ab- 
breviation for over 30 years and is 
known as The AGA Co. in aviation 
circles. 


Hoyt to Luke Field 


Ross G. Hoyt, Army Air 
has assumed command of 


Col. 
Forces, 


-Luke Field, Ariz., taking the place 


of Lt. Col. W. A. R. Robertson. Hoyt 
has just returned from Australia 
where he directed operations of the 
Allied Air Force in the battle of 
the Coral Sea. Last September he 
went to China as the aviation mem- 
ber of the U. S. Military Mission. 
He was adviser to the Chinese Air 
Force and made frequent reconnais- 
sance flights over occupied China 
and Burma. 
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American Aviation 
Corp. Formed for 
Gliders, Plane; 


The American Aviation Corpor. 
tion, with offices at 420 Lexingto, 
Avenue, New York, and a plant site 
chosen in upper New York Sta 
has been awarded upwards 
$5,000,000 in contracts by the Nay 
for construction of plywood plang 
and gliders, and plywood parts, Th, 
company was recently incorporate; 
in Delaware. 

President and chairman of th 
board is R. N. Webster, who is aly 
president of Standard  Airersj 
products, Inc., Dayton, O., a directo 
of Smith & Wesson, Springfield 
Mass., and president of Productig, 


Engineering Company, Greenwich 
Conn. 

Vice-president is Keith Ride 
former vice-president and hig 


engineer of Doak Aircraft Com 
Inglewood, Calif. 

Other officers are: Walter F 
Kilbourne, and Wells L. Riley, vice. 
presidents; Frank L. Wesson, trexs. 
urer; L. M. Kimball, assistant treas. 
urer; Warren C. DuBois, secretary 
Arthur W. Meyring, assistant se. 
retary, and J. Russell Rogerson, 
general counsel. 

Directors are: H. Perry Williams 
v.p. of the Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Cp. 
Detroit; Frank H. Nemer, vp. of 
the Flintkote Co., New York; Walter 
H. Kilbourne, v.p. of Production 
Engineering Co., Greenwich; Hany 
G. Sparks, v.p. of Sparks-Withing- 
ton Co., Jackson, Mich.; Warren C 
DuBois, attorney, New York City 
Wells I. Riley, economist, New York 
City; John B. Farwell, president o 
Sperry Products, Hoboken, N. J; 
and Messrs. Webster and Rider. 

Heading the plant organization is 
Richard A. Meyers, until recently 
assistant superintendent of Douglas 
Aircraft Co., who will be factory 
manager. Ernest Luttge, factory 
supt., was formerly with Lockheed 
Others are: Herbert A. DeCenzo, 
chief engineer; Stephen Vaughn, 
chief draftsman; Robert Weller, and 
Walter Dunn, project engineers; 
Donald R. Moulton, chief inspector, 
and Richard Foster, chief estimator. 

Six furniture manufacturers in 
the Upper New York State city 
have combined to form a company 
to construct the necessary plant 
facilities which are to be taken 
over later by American Aviation 
Corp. 

Rider has long been active in 
west coast aviation where he has 
been associated at one time or an- 
other with Douglas Aircraft Co, 
Northrop Aircraft Co., Doak Air- 
craft Co., and in racing planes o 
his own design. He also was once 
connected with the Glenn L. Martin 
Co., Baltimore. 


Ist Supplemental Signed 


The President recently signed the 
First Supplemental Apprapriation 
bill which carries allocations for 
CAA, the flight-strip program, 
of Investigation and Research- 
Transportation, and for CIAA’s avia- 
tion program. 
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RAYON FOR RAIDERS 


powers our bombers load right up to the 
limit with fuel—and bombs to drop where 
they'll do the most good— you'd expect to find 
a lot of beef underneath to carry them off and 
bring ’em back. 

But more and more bombers now take off 
and land on rayon spun from filaments finer 
than those in a lady’s stocking. That was made 
possible by a special rayon cord 


shiny, silken cords stick to a tough rubber tread. 
Result? A rayon airplane tire of tremendous 
strength and stamina to take brutal impacts plus 
the ability to stand up and look high tempera- 
tures right in the eye — yet many pounds lighter 

than ordinary tires. 
That lets raiders (whether heavy bombers or 
“hot” pursuit planes) carry a little more fuel, 
slightly larger bombs, or more 


developed in large part by “U. S.” aSaosS— shells to beat off attackers—and 


tire engineers, together with an 
exclusive method of making those 


the sum total of those little things 


ROYAL AIRPLANE = .ounts a lot. 
TIRES 


HERE 1S WHY RAYON IS SUPERIOR TO COTTON IN AIRPLANE TIRE CONSTRUCTION 


] GREATER STRENGTH — Continuous rayon filaments 
are stronger than short cotton fibers that depend on 
twist for strength. Rayon Cord is 27% stronger 
than cotton cord at 60° F. 


RESISTS HEAT—Corton cord /oses strength as it dries 
out under heat. Rayon cord gets stronger as it dries 
out under heat—68% stronger per unit of weight 
when bone dry. 


RESISTS “GROWTH”’— Rayon cord resists growth, 
therefore aircraft engineers can work to closer 
clearance tolerances in designing tire spaces when 
retracted. 


RAYON IN EVERY U.S. TIRE — 


4 UGHTER WEIGHT — Greater strength of rayon cord, 
particularly under high temperature conditions, 
permits a thinner, lighter tire carcass without sacri- 
fice of strength. 

LESS ROLLING RESISTANCE— Thinner, more resilient 
rayon tires have less internal friction—less rolling 
resistance on take-off, greater protection against 
blowouts and landing shear. 

GREATER RESISTANCE TO TREAD SEPARATION 
Through exclusive “U.S.” process, rayon cord 
adheres firmly to rubber, preventing tread and ply 
separation—an important factor in heavy landings 
and severe breakings. 


A U.S. TIRE FOR EVERY PLANE 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


AIRPLANE TIRE DEPARTMENT + 6600 E. JEFFERSON AVE. * DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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—MANUFACTURING—— 
McDonnell Uses Plastic 


in Fabrication of Parts 


Douglas Named 


Head of AWPC 


Donald W. Douglas, president of 
Douglas Aircraft Co. has been 
unanimously elected president of 
the Aircraft War Production Coun- 
cil, succeeding Richard W. Millar, 
whose recent resignation as presi- 
dent of Vultee Aircraft was fol- 
lowed by his resignation as presi- 
dent of AWPC. 

Harry Woodhead, president of 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp., was 
elected vice president of the Coun- 
cil, a post formerly held by Douglas. 

According to policy adopted by 
the directors, the Council presi- 
dency and vice presidency are ro- 
tated each three months among the 
member companies. The other six 
companies of the Council are Lock- 
heed, North American, Northrop, 
Ryan, Vega and Vultee. 


Don Carroll Resigns 


Resignation of Don I. Carroll as 
vice-president in charge of produc- 
tion of Vultee Aircraft, Inc., Los 
Angeles, has been announced. He 
joined Vultee eight years ago from 
Boeing Aircraft, whére he had been 
head of the sheet metal department, 
and rose successively as superin- 
tendent, factory manager, and then 
vice-president for-all Vultee plants. 





STANOARD Products 


Standard for the Industry 


STA nN IR 


[Se 


Suppliers to the U. S. Army Air 
Corps—to the Royal Canadian Air 
the British Royal Air 


-and to leading American 


Force —to 
Force - 


aircraft manufacturers 


Thermostats and Pressure 
Relief Valves and Tanks 
for Liquid Cooled En- 
gines 


Sheet Metal Stampings 
and Welded Assemblies 


Aircraft Lighting Equip- 
ment 


STANDARD AIRCRAFT 
PROOUCTS.INC. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


McDonnell Aircraft Corp., St. 
Louis, is using laminated paper 
plastic instead of aluminum in the 
fabrication of certain aircraft 
shapes, the company has announced. 
Its engineers have applied a strong 
paper made from special wood pulp 
impregnated with phenol-formalde- 
hyde to fabrication of many of the 


secondary and certain of the 
primary aircraft structures. 
Working in cooperation with a 


large plastics manufacturer, a paper 
manufacturing company, and the 
Pulp and Paper Section of the 
Forest Products Laboratory of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
the McDonnell Corporation believes 
it has a partial answer to the 
critical materials shortage now fac- 
ing the aircraft industry. 

“It is possible to use relatively 
light equipment for production with 
the new process utilizing paper 
plastic,” the company said. “Mold- 
ing is done at 250 pounds per 
square inch pressure, while prior 
to this development molding has 
been done at 1000-2000 pounds per 
square inch.” 


Also, rather than the customary 
expensive steel dies, used in cur- 
rent industry plastic work, Mc- 


Donnell is using the cheaper kirk- 
site dies now used in aluminum 
fabrication. 


One of the parts which has been 
produced experimentally is a wing 
tip. “The new paper plastic wing 
tip is composed of only 13 parts 
as compared to the 96 parts com- 
prising the same wing tip when it 
is fabricated in aluminum. Tests 
have shown this wing tip assembly 
to be stronger and lighter than the 
current production aluminum tip.” 

In addition to savings of strategic 
materials, McDonnell states that 
“other advantages are a smooth 
surface not involving the finishing 
and coating which metal and wood 
need, greater resistance to abrasion 
and denting than aluminum, adapt- 
ability to double curvature forms 
without special treatment and its 
uniformity. It can also be controlled 
to the advantage of design with 
slight taper or gauge variations.” 








Too Bad! 


“It’s too bad I didn’t q 
him!” 

Captain J. Lansing Callan 
man who taught the first Japag 
ese how to fly—has that 
today of his accomplishment 
in 1911, when, as an employee 
the Glenn Curtiss Company 
Hammondsport, N. Y., he g 
flying lessons to the first J 
one of whom was Nakishi 
now one of Japan’s largest 
plane manufacturers. 
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New Texas Schools 


The Construction of nine 
tional Army Air Forces Traj ° 
Schools costing $24,000,000 and i | 
$3,000,000 addition to Kelly 
Texas, has been announced by 
War Dept. Texas again receives 
lions share with schools being } 
at Dalhart, Del Rio, Laredo, ¥ 
Pampa, and of course, the KE 
Field expansion. Other schools 
be constructed at Courtland, 
Yuma, Ariz., Coffeyville, Kan, 
Independence, Kan. 
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West Coast Gas Rationing 


(Continued from page 36) 
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tablished transportation companies. 
This must unavoidably involve sub- 
sidy from either the government 
or the defense plant. 

If the responsibility for such trans- 
portation or its subsidy is found to 
rest on the defense plant, indus- 
trialists have yet to secure a highly 
authoritative advance assurance that 
when they invest in rail extensions 
or chartered bus lines to meet their 
respective needs, the Army, Navy 
and British Purchasing Commission 
will recognize such expense as part 
of the cost of production. Lockheed 
is relying on opinions from local 
Air Corps representatives to the 
effect that the necessary cost of get- 
ting workers to the plant is a legi- 
timate production cost. 


Lose Investment 

The question leaves the established 
transportation companies in a pickle, 
because most factories are in regions 
where, once the swollen wartime 
personnel is disbanded, there will 
certainly be insufficient revenue to 
justify extensions. Their investment 
will go out the window overnight. 
The State Railroad Commission and 
the various local traction lines have 
made exhaustive surveys to deter- 
mine routes and costs. Cost esti- 
mates have not seemed excessive in 
the light of the need: reportedly 
under $2,500,000 for the Los Angeles 
area, nor is it considered likely that 
the amount of critical steel involved 
would be an insurmountable prob- 
lem. But in the course of the study 
there appeared still another, there- 
tofore unsuspected, fly in the oint- 
ment. 

Somebody pointed out that while 
extensions could be planned to tap 


such outlying plants as those in the 
Inglewood-Hawthorne' area, _ the 
routing would be so circuitous that 
the average war worker would still 
cling to the use of his auto until 
and unless forbidden. Employes al- 
ready spend more time in transit 
than they like. At one plant the 
average employe spends 67.8 min- 
utes per day getting to and from his 
work. For the plant this amounts 
to 58,776 man-hours or 6.7 man- 
years per day. When it is recalled 
that the busses average only 10 
miles per hour, it is indicated that 
this time in transit would be more 
than doubled if all employes ride 
by bus—and especially if, in order 
to get home from work, they have 
to ride into downtown Los Angeles 
and transfer to another line into 
their home district. This would be 
the case for many thousands, making 
necessary a 20-mile ride to reach 
home perhaps six miles from the 
plant. 


Rail Extensions 


This brings to us a picture of 
numerous rail extensions tapping all 
of the factory areas, and nobody 
riding on them. There would obvi- 
ously be nothing attractive about 
such a pictyre to traction companies, 
but aircraft executives maintain the 
extensions would nevertheless be 
forehanded wisdom, and would serve 
as a reserve against the eventual ex- 
haustion of rubber on the cars of 
workers living near such rail ser- 
vice. Availability of alternative 
transportation is a prime test of tire 
rationing. 

Thus again a local problem, when 
multiplied by similar situations in 
a hundred war industry communi- 
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ties over the nation, has become of 
which only Washington can answer 
The solution need not, however, call 
for any excessive number of new 
busses or street cars. In the Los 
Angeles area, plant shifts have been 
changed so that busses used on 
downtown routes at normal peak 
hours are able to serve a factory 
shift change in the hours between 
The same could be done with street. 
cars instead of stacking them 
the barn during the normally 
hours, it is believed. 


Busses Needed 


More busses will certainly 
needed later, however. At the 
noon shift changes at the 
Lockheed plant near Burbank, 16, 
automobiles are in the factory 
at once. Bumper to bumper, they 
would make a line 38.6 miles long. 
Even though the cost of transporta- 
tion in terms of rubber consumed 
is probably much less with busses 
than with private cars, it still is 
cbvious that it will require a lot 
of busses and tires to take over the 
task that autos are performing a 
present. The traction line is con- 
cededly the best bet where e 
sions are possible. 

Meanwhile experts on the subj 
are of the opinion that about 
is a rock-bottom figure for the 
of private cars in California fa 
transportation. In other words, 
of the average factory personnel 
in places altogether incapable 
being serviced by rail or bus- 
extensions as planned. This 
contemplates that another 40% 
in due time be won over to m 
transportation, with the rema 
20% walking or riding bicycles. 













































by giving America the world’s best aircraft. Martin bombers have proven their high fighting qualities on many for-fl 


Precision P 
recision ays battle fronts. Performance of Martin bombers around the globe is a tribute to the core and vigilance of Martin workers 
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INSIDE STUFF: Under X-rays, flaws, 
blow-holes, porosity, slag inclusion, or 
other imperfections in aluminum castings 
and forgings are immediately apparent. 


£ 


PREENING TAIL FEATHERS: Con- 


trol surfaces must be set precisely in rela- 
. tion to the fuselage. Inspectors use a spe- 
cial tool to verify the angle of incidence. 


PRECISION is today’s prelude to battle. The skill of the men who 
fly is wasted without the skill of the men who build. One flaw, per- 
haps invisible to even the trained eye, may cost America thousands of 
man-hours worth of equipment. One moment of carelessness or inat- 
tention may cost America a victory. Over two thousand Martin 
inspectors can’t be wrong! 


In Martin plants you find every possible device to insure accuracy. 
But the dependability of Martin Aircraft rests upon the eyes, brains 
and hands of the inspectors who use this equipment. More than keen 
vigilance is demanded of these men and women. They must have de- 
termination as strong as the aircraft they build . . . determination to 
remain alert every second . . . determination to give the men on the 
fighting fronts weapons second to none. 


Born of such determination, painstaking care and unerring accuracy 
have made Martin Aircraft world-known for dependability since 1909. 
The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore, Maryland, U. S. A. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of ‘Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


EAGLE EYE of magnafiux detects mi- 


nute flaws in steel otherwise invisible unless 
magnified 50 times. How? Iron filings in 
oil show magnetic patterns around cracks. 
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tolerances get the gong from this Martin 
inspector. Holes in casting cannot vary by 
as much as the thickness of this page. 
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Gill Robb Wilson for the Senate 


leading advocate and organized 
the first air freight company op- 
erating in the United States. He 
has long pushed gliding as an im- 
portant segment of aviation. 

Abroad, he has studied air de- 
velopment in numerous countries. 
His visits to Germany left him 
alarmed at the progress in avia- 
tion in that country and he de- 
voted much time reporting this 
progress to officials in the United 
States. 

. « * 


ILL ROBB WILSON is a rare 

combination of orator-poet- 
idealist, and a hard-boiled realist. 
He’s come up the hard way. He 
looks at the rosy side of life, but 
he never overlooks the grim. He’s 
not just a dreamer—he is a man 
of action, and his record of action 
in aviation has found expression 


(Continued from page 9) 


in hundreds of ways—in regula- 
tions, in proposals, in building of 
airports, in expanding the busi- 
ness of flying, in enlarging train- 
ing facilities. In civil life the peo- 
ple of Trenton know him to be a 
ceaseless worker for all civic en- 
terprises, whether it be civilian 
defense or the Red Cross or the 
Community Chest. Gill Robb 
Wilson never says “no” when 
there’s a job to be done. 
o * e 


The world of tomorrow is going 
to need planning. The great avia- 
tion industry of war-time cannot 
be permitted to lapse into obliv- 
ion as it did in the ’20’s. If there 
is any man in the United States 
who sees the job to be done, it is 
this crusader from New Jersey. 
If America is to keep the peace of 
the world after its epochal battles 


are won, this peace must be kept 
by the airplane. That is why Gill 
Robb Wilson should be in the 
United States Senate. 

America is in the midst of a 
global war, a war that caught it 
largely unprepared in aviation. 
There has been no voice of air 
power in the Senate. Such a 
voice is needed. Gill Robb Wilson 
is the greatest aviation voice we 
know of, the voice of a man who 
would make a great public serv- 
ant of New Jersey as well as a 
great voice of tomorrow for the 
nation. We hope the voters of 
New Jersey hear this call for a 
needed leader. 

Wayne W. Parris, 
Editor and Publisher 
American Aviation 
American Aviation Daily 
American Aviation Directory 
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Equipped with 


SOLAR 


Exhaust 
Systems 


Famous Airplanes Solar Equipped — Twelfth Advertisement of series 
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The present and future progress of aviation, depends on three factors: 


MANUFACTURE 
OPERATION 
‘PUBLIC OPINION 


Manufacture and operation are those tangible factors that can be com- 
pared to the body of the industry, but public opinion is the heart of the 
industry, without which the body could not exist. 


SKYWAYS will be a quality magazine of general distribution. 


SKYWAYS will appeal to those actively engaged in aviation and also to 


those who have an active interest in aviation. 


SKYWAYS will be interesting and authoritative, its editorial policy guided 
by experts in every branch of aviation. 


SKYWAYS will cover military, civilian and commercial aviation. Its edi- 


torial eyes will be focused sharply on the post-war market. 


SKYWAYS will have an excellence of presentation in line with quality mag- 
azines published in other fields and will be printed on high-grade coated 
paper by one of the country’s finest printers. The front covers will be works 
of art using original paintings by the finest artists. 


Our ultimate victory will establish control of the skyways for the peace and 
security of all people — for the development of aviation on the peaceful 


highways of tomorrow. To this end we dedicate SKYWAYS. 


HENRY PUBLISHING CO. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA © NEW YORK CITY 
West Coast Office ° 5601 Century Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 


he proper interpretation of aviation has never been more 
necessary, because never before has it meant so much to so 
many people. To provide a vehicle that will reflect aviation in its 
true light we announce the publication 
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New Assembly Stand: Herb 
Anderson, Aviation Manager of 
Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill., an- 
nounces their E3 Engine Assembly 
Stand, a new unit for holding 
large in-line engines in any posi- 
tion during service or overhaul. 
An addition to the highly recom- 
mended line of matched service 
equipment, the E3 stresses porta- 
bility on its castered base. 
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+z In keeping with 
the traditions of Southern 
California, the BILTMORE HOTEL 
_ ..-largest and finest 
“@ in Western America, 
invites you to enjoy 
its gay, festive, glam- 
orous atmosphere to 
the fullest. 


Dine and dance in the World- 
Famous ‘Supper Club of the 
Stars’... The BILTMORE BOWL. 


Luncheon in The 
RENDEZVOUS, 
the popular Bilt- 
more ‘Night Club 
in the Afternoon’ 
Visit the beautiful 
Biltmore COFFEE SHOP 
.. the world’s largest, most 
modernly equipped. 











The 
BILTMORE HOTEL 


LOS ANGELES 
* 


1500 ROOMS « Singles $4 to $8 
Doubles $6.50 to $10 











Sees Bright Future for Flying Wing 


(Continued from page 34) 





In all details we should stress 
adequacy, simplicity, accessibility, 
interchangeability. Otherwise we 
may be faced with aircraft as com- 
plicated as they are larger. Plenty 
of margin in electrical conduit size, 
hydraulic accessories perfected to 
the extreme pressures to be used, 
simple but sturdy fittings and 
bracket designs, sufficiency of in- 
spection covers in the hopefully few 
regions otherwise uninspectable— 
these are specific points for thought. 

Getting to cases, how shall we use 
the center section volume in the 
freighter version of the Flying 
Wing? 

The use of cage-bins loaded in 
destination-sequence through cen- 
trally located hatches in the wing 
underside is obviously possible. But 
this first thought technique means 
we'll carry the undesirable dead 
weight of the bins. 

Why not make the bins a definite 
part of the wing? The formed bin 
bottoms become the lower surface 
of the wing and the sides become a 
part of our structure. Every bin is 
its own hatch. By decreasing the 
bin size, utilization of these con- 
tainers is made practical well out 
toward the wing tip. 


Name Plates 


Slip-in name plates in the bin 
bottom permit designation of des- 
tination. A simple inspection of the 
wing underside gives a comprehen- 
sive picture of the loading and 
handling problems ahead. 

Gasketed bin covers, glass linings, 
padded interiors or whatever special 
cargo modifications are dictated by 
analysis of loads could be made 
without affecting external dimen- 
sions or contours. Admittedly these 
represent weight empty increases; 
but economic considerations might 
offset such costs. 

Optimum bin sizes could be de- 
termined upon consideration of air- 
craft capacity, interchangeability of 
bins within a single aircraft, specific 
application intended and structural 
analysis of the Wing. Ease of fast- 
ening and release and positive lock- 
ing would be design criteria for the 
bin supporting mechanisms. 

Optimum weight and space utili- 
zation is assured, since nearly all 
loading is done on the ground in ad- 
vance of the aircraft arrival. Simi- 
larly, unloading is accomplished 
after departure so layover time is 
minimized. 


For example, Chicago has two No. 
1 bins for New York and is expect- 
ing two No. 1 bins from New Or- 
leans. On arrival two trucks tow- 
ing two lifts proceed to the loading 
ramp. One carries the New York 
bins; the other is empty. 

Making contact with the wing 
underside, each empty truck lowers 
a Chicago bin and the train pro- 
ceeds to the handling area. Mean- 
while New York bins are lifted and 
locked in position. 


Hoist Arrangement 


Somewhat more costly than the 
lift truck technique but deserving 
consideration is the simple flat 
truck plus hoist arrangement. A 
special monorail type hoist, operable 
from the auxiliary powerplant or 
an external power source would be 
used aleng a specifically designed 
lateral member on the upper sur- 
face of the wing. Naturally, the 
hoist would be station equipment, 
not carried aboard the aircraft. 

The problems and disadvantages 
of this type of cargo handling are 
as real as the advantages, and we 
mention them in an attempt to make 
our presentation realistic 

Loading at stations other than 
terminals offers complexities that 
we feel can be solved by secondary 
design of the carrier and planning 
of an advanced-loading technique. 

Designed interchangeability of 
bins within the aircraft can elimi- 
nate the concern about having two 
No. 7 bins ready at New York to 
replace the two No. 7’s that are to 
be offloaded there. A procedure for 
advance notice to all stations con- 
cerned of the location, distribution 
and destinations of the load can 
minimize loading time through plan- 
ning. 

The expense of spotting an appro- 
priate number of bins at each sta- 
tion enroute is unavoidable. How- 
ever, considering the technique of 
surface cargo carriers, we don’t 
think this is a serious extravagance. 
It is simply an investment to be re- 
turned by the ease of advance load- 
ing and minimized loading time. 

As in any such free-bin carriage, 
there are the possible expenses of 
damage to bins, but ingenious design 
of bins, their support points and/or 
lifting eyes should minimize this 
cost. 

The impossibility of direct inter- 
change of bins between aircraft at 
terminals is obvious unless stand- 


ardization of aircraft exists. p, 
this handicap would be largely ¢ 
set by the handling economies ang 


space ut 
integral 


The passenger version of the Wiy 


could be 
as the 


passenger quarters would be in iJ 
center section as was the freight 

The first reaction on consideratio, 
of the use of the center section fy, 
passengers is that the removal , 
passenger quarters from the op. 
ventional fuselage, where side wi. 
dows are provided, would be dx. 
couraging. It is true that one’s seny 
of balance can be affected by isol. 
tion from the exterior, as has bee 
proven by the enforced use of black. 
out curtains recently by airline 


erators. 
Howev 

problem 

all shoul 
Plastic 


lower surface would be subject ; 


damage 


“skylights” may be the answer 
natural lighting problems. 


Leading Edge of Glass 


For a 


is not impractical to visualize the 
center section of the leading edg 
formed of shatterproof glass. 


would g 
platform 


chairs or even be a terrace off the 
dining salon. 
large enough, two or even three such 
sites might be practical. 

Restriction of glare could be ae- 
complished by a close-fitting rolled 


curtain 


which need only be lowered to gen- 
erally reduce light intensity. 


hazard o 


in either of two ways. 


leading 


would permit passage 


gases fo 


might be employed with resistance 
wires rolled into the glass. 


In a 1 


passenger accommodations might be 


offered. 


partments of four, six, eight or ten 
passenger capacity could be located 


forward 


These 


course, provide 
card tables or writing desks, berths, 
etc. Toilet accommodations could be 


compartments 


| 


ilization practical with i 
bin construction. * 


made nearly as function 
freighter. Naturally, 4J 


er, several solutions for thi 
are possible and_perhap 
d be practiced. j 
or glass inserts in the wing 


on takeoff and landing, s 


general observation site, i 


This 
ive a central observation 
which could accommodate 


If the aircraft wer 


of thin polarized plastic 


The 
f icing could be eliminated 
A double 
tempered _ glass 
of exhaust 
r anti-icing or electricity 


edge of 


arge Wing, two classes of 


Inboard, individual com- 


and aft of a lateral aisle 
would, a 


such facilities a 


(Turn to page 46) 





“FINE AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


je AIRCOOLED MOTORS CORP., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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PROPELLERS 


FOR THE 


Mark. Mfars 
Successful flight tests of the 70-ton Martin Mars 
will soon add to the United States Navy the 
services of the largest flying boat in the world. 
Seventeen foot Hamilton Standard Hydromatic 


propellers now harness the eight thousand horse- 
power which drives this great airplane. 


HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS 


One of the three divisions of 
UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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—__ MANUFACTURING—— 
Extend Canadian Bowlus Completes 2-Place 


Air Program 


AN AGREEMENT signed by rep- 
sentatives of the Canadian, British, 
Australian and New Zealand gov- 
ernments provides for the expan- 
sion, improvement and continuation 
of the Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan until 1945, at a cost of about 
$1,500,000,000, according to an of- 
ficial announcement at Ottawa. 

Canada will pay 50% and Great 
Britain and the two other partici- 
pating dominions will contribute 
the other 50%. It is understood 
the agreement is an outgrowth of 
the air training conference in 
which the U. S. and other United 
Nations representatives recently 
took part. 

Owing to the amount of space 
taken for operational flying in 
Britain, it has been agreed that 
nearly all elementary training and 
much advanced and even opera- 
tional training will be done in 
Canada, students being sent there 
from Britain and other parts of the 
empire and other United Nations. 

There will also be complete co- 
ordination of air training with a 
single pool of trained personnel 
ready to be drawn upon as needed. 








Whatever the task ahead 


You Can RELY on 


PARKS 
Trained Men 


%& Parks training develops each 
graduate’s capacity for independ- 
ent thinking; gives him a back- 
ground of basic principles — the 
why as well as the how. 


Thus Parks graduates are re- 
sourceful, trained to look ahead 
beyond the immediate task, 
equipped to win and hold posi- 
tions of responsibility. 

In today’s all-out battle of pro- 
duction, you'll find Parks trained 
men fully able to contribute 
much that you may need in 
your organization. For complete 
information as to Parks gradu- 
ates available today, write to 
Oliver L. Parks, President. 








PARKS AIR 
COLLEGE, Ine. 


Fast St Louis, Illinois 





WHAT the company claims to be 
the nation’s first all plywood-plastic 
glider has been successfully test- 
flown by Bowlus Sailplanes Inc., ac- 
cording to announcement by Nor- 
man Larson, general manager. 

The initially tested glider is a 
two-place transitional trainer “em- 
bodying the latest developments in 
design which will characterize the 
giant cargo gliders to come,” the 
announcement said. 

Produced at the Bowlus parent 
plant in southern California, the 
glider was made of plywood and 
other non-strategic materials, which 
when moulded with phenol and urea- 
type bonding, in forms under hot 
and cold pressure, make a plywood- 
plastic of great strength and light- 
ness. 

“The new glider has the extra- 
ordinary virtue of being completely 


Plywood-Plastic Glider 


nonmagnetic; hence, the later war 
gliders will be practically free from 
the possibility of detection by enemy 
listening devices,” the company ex- 
plained. 

The craft is not a sailplane. It 
comes within the category of gliders 
designated by the Army as Class I, 
which specifies a design speed of 100 
mph. The Bowlus has a design 
speed of 112 mph. In weight, wing 
loading and speed, it more than 
doubles the specifications of the 
Bowlus Albatross sailplane. 

The glider was designed by Wil- 
liam Hawley Bowlus and engineered 
by Paul Wildermuth. Frank Kelsey 
is in charge of production. Prepara- 
tions for a great increase in produc- 
tion and expansion of manufacturing 
facilities have been made in antici- 
pation of requirements for quanti- 
ties of the engineless craft. 





Martin Experts Will Train 


Ground Crews For Bombers 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION of 
theoretical knowledge gained at the 
Army Air Forces Technical school 
is the purpose of a new training 
program recently established at the 
Glenn L. Martin plant at Baltimore 
and graduates are expected to 
“know all there is to know” about 
the Martin B-26’s—and especially 
how to “keep ’em flying.” 

The school, scheduled to accom- 
modate 500 men at a time, will turn 
out 175 graduates every 34 days and 
the entire course is devoted to prac- 
tical study and training on B-26’s, 
supplementing earlier training re- 
ceived at the Army school. The 
Martin company furnishes all in- 
structors and the staff includes ex- 
perts in hydraulics, electrical, and 
power installations, all under the 
direction of E. C. Burghduff. 


Once the students become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the inner 
workings of the B-26, graduates of 
the Martin school are assigned to 
bomber squadrons equipped with 
this particular type of plane. 


Wherever the squadrons go, these 
men who have learned the secrets 
of maintenance will accompany 
them, seeing to it that the ships 
are kept in fighting trim at all 
times. 

In the past, authorities point out, 
one of the most serious problems 
confronting the Air Forces was 
based on the lack of trained per- 
sonnel for maintenance and as pro- 
duction increased the problem be- 
came even more critical. Thousands 
of planes, ready to fight, are of 
little value unless there is available 
an adequate supply of trained 
ground men, Army men argued. 

In order to insure efficiency, the 
Army program calls for a course_of 
intensive study and those in charge 
said that once the men had com- 
pleted their 34-day course, there is 
little left for them to know in the 
way of caring for B-26’s. 

The college will include two class- 
room buildings, a laboratory, five 
dormitories and a mess hall. 











Flying Wing 


(Continued from page 44) 
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so located as to serve eight, six » 
four compartments. 

Nearer the wing tip at the end 
of the trans-span aisle, large loung. 
to accommodate strictly “sit-yy 
passengers could be provided. Sex 
arrangement in these large capacity 
cabins would permit all passenger 
to face forward in rows of reglip. 
able theatre-sype seats. 

The prospect of stratosphere 
substratosphere operation limits th 
value of and need for a direct ex. 
ternal view for “gawking.” Hoy. 
ever, if it is felt that such a viey 
even for the short periods of its 
interest is of appreciable value from 
a passenger-satisfaction angle, ; 
solution not too simple can be ar. 
rived at. ~ 

Strategically located transparent 
panels in the leading edge under. 
side could, with mirrors, be utilize 
in projecting ground views by the 
periscope principle. Mirrors at an 
angle along the compartment wall 
and ceiling joint would act as final 
screens allowing the passengers to 
view the ground from their reelin- 
ing chairs. 

In the center portion of the Wing 
a lower deck would provide a large 
dining salon from which the above- 
mentioned observation terrace might 
extend. The upper deck would logi- 
cally be the control cabin, actual 
flight stations forward and crew’ 
quarters aft. Assuming that ow 
Wing will be of such a size and will 
function over distances of such an 
order as to require relief crews, it 
is mandatory that crew accommo- 
dations equal the best passenger ac- 
commodations in adequacy and 
comfort. 

Exits from the flight deck should 
number at least three: one to the 
dining salon and passenger cabins 
and one each to the leading edge and 
trailing edge section—these to pro- 
vide at least visual inspection of the 
components located there, if actual 
passage out the wing is prohibited 
by aircraft dimensions. 

Galley or kitchen equipment 
would best be located aft of the | 
salon in the trailing edge section to 
facilitate refuse disposal or storage 
on the leeward side of the passen- | 
ger quarters. 

A problem in the design of the 
passenger version would be the pro- 
vision of cabin supercharging for 
high-altitude work. This accessory 
would most probably have to be re- 
stricted to the center section and 
those segments of the leading edge 
used by the passengers. 

This would mean that exits to un- 
pressurized areas such as the rest | 
of the leading and trailing edge | 
would have to be made through 
separately pressured chambers. In- | 
gress from leading edge to 
deck would require waiting in the 
chamber until chamber pressure 
could be qualized with the cabin. Of | 
course, oxygen outlets with hose 
spring-loaded rolls would be needed 
for engine and component inspec 
tions. 
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Daily, Including Sunday 


Lisbon, Balboa, New York, Natal, 
Honolulu, San Francisco . . . these are 
way stations on the aerial trade routes 
of the world. 

Daily, including Sunday, in winter 
and summer, in war and peace, giant 
Boeing flying boats shuttle to and fro 
across the world in the service of far- 
flung American and British airways. 
From the beginning, three years ago, of 
regular flight schedules between this 
country and Europe, the transatlantic 
service has been maintained almost en- 
tirely by airplanes designed and built 
by Boeing. 

Today, when time itself is flying, men, 
messages and vital materials of war are 


dispatched by Clipper to key points in 
the strategic battle formation of the 
United Nations. Such important figures 
as Winston Churchill have recently 
crossed the Atlantic in Boeing planes. 
Since December 7, more than 600 major 
overseas flight assignments have been 
completed “without accident or incident” 
by Boeing-built Pan American Clippers, 
largest of all ships in commercial service. 


The construction of a huge trans- 
oceanic Clipper, complete with galleys, 
berths, lavatories, baggage rooms, crew 
compartments and control cabins, re- 
quires aeronautical engineering of the 
highest calibre. . . . It also requires skill 
in acoustical, chemical, mechanical, 


radio, structural, electrical, heating, ven- 
tilating, seating, sanitary, civil and many 
other Einds of engineering. 

Today the diversified Boeing engineer 
ing which produced the Boeing flying 
boat is concentrated on the designing of 
Flying Fortresses,* trainers, gliders and 
other military aircraft for our armed 
forces. When the work of these war 
planes is done, these same skills will be 
turned once more to peacetime tasks, 
creating products which serve you well. 
Variety in engineering skills . . . integ 
rity in engineering design . . . efficiency 
in production eee long experience im Te- 
search see these are the qualities which 
are built into things built by Boeing. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


* THe TERMS ‘FLYING FORTRESS"* AND 


STRATOLINER ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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RAF Facts, Figures 

British Information Serv- 
ice authorizes release of 
the following figures on the 
Royal Air Force, both United 
Kingdom and Overseas 
branches, as of June 1, 1942: 

United Kingdom—Air Crew 
personnel: 67% British; 26% 
Dominions; 7% Allied Na- 
tions. Ground Personnel: 97% 
British; 2% Dominions; 1% 
Allied. Aircraft: 87% British; 


13% American. 
Overseas—Air Crew per- 
sonnel: 83% British; 15% 


Dominion; 2% Allied Nations. 
Ground personnel: 99% Brit- 
ish; 1% Dominions. Aircraft: 
75% British; 25% American. 
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JOHN WALTER WOOD’S | 
Indispensable Book 


AIRPORTS | 


Ld x 11 yi" 
48 AIRPORTS 
16 COUNTRIES 


“Contains the most com- 
plete picture of airports 
ever compiled."" Wayne 


Parrish, Editor, ““Amer- 64 DIAGRAMS 1 
ican Aviation” 444 PHOTOS 


$12.50. COWARD-McCANN, INC. 
2 West 45th St. New York 
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Manufacturers Will Spend 
$4,000,000 For Ads in 1942 


THE AVIATION INDUSTRY will 
spend something like $4,000,000 for 
advertising in 1942, and has climbed 
into the “Big League” advertising 
group as a result of greatly in- 
creased appropriations for advertis- 
ing and promotion, according to a 
survey by Herbert L. Stephens in 
the July 10 Printers Ink. Airlines 
were not included in the estimates. 


Sharpest climb is among the 
Pacific Coast group with a conser- 
vatively estimated appropriation of 
$2,500,000 this year, an increase of 
400% from the estimated $500,000 
last year. Outlook, according to the 
magazine, is for even greater bud- 
gets in 1943. 

Here are the plans in brief: 

Boeing Aircraft Co.—$60,000 last year, 
$750,000 this year, for magazines and 
newspapers, possibly radio. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp.—$250,000 last 
year, is expected to keep apace with 
other companies. 

Douglas Aircraft Co.—With $175,000 
last year, is expected to be considerably 
higher this year with additional space 
and color. 

Consolidated Aircraft Corp.—With less 
than $50,000 spent last year, company 
expected to go into six figures with 
extensive campaigns in newspapers and 
magazines. 

Vultee Aircraft, Inc.—Last year spent 
$100,000, mostly in magazines, probably 
will go higher. 


North American Aviation, Inc.—The 
$50,000 budget of last year is expected to 


be boosted to $475,000 this year for 
general expansion in magazines. 
Allison Engineering—Budget now up 
into six figures and using color. 
Bendix Aviation Corp.—Over a half 
million available, probably to be in- 


creased for all divisions. 

Bell Aircraft Corp.—Well over $250,000 
last year, is expected to increase pace. 

Aeronca Corp. of America—Used $16,- 
000 last year, is now thinking in terms 
of $250,000. 

Beech Aircraft Corp.—Last year spent 
$25,000, this year doing much more. 

Waco Aircraft Co.—Had appropriation 
of $23,000 last year, most for magazines 
and dealers set-up. Expected to expand. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp.—Long a user of 
business publications and technical jour- 
nals, program augmented this year. 

Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp.— 
Expected to expand beyond media now 
used. 

Piper Aircraft Corp.—Last year ap- 
propriated $70,000, but expected to ex- 
pand. 

Republic Aviation Corp.—Has plans 
for expansion but not detailed as yet. 

United Aircraft Corp.—Had well over 
$300,000 in 1941 in advertising, this year 
expanded somewhat. 

Cessna Aircraft Company—Had about 
$100,000 last year. 

Commenting on the West Coast 
increase, Printers Ink said: “The 
plane and accessory manufacturers 
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Move That Line: A ck 


of a long, fast moving assem 
line in Curtiss-Wright's Airplaq 
Division showing twin-engine Alf}—— 
transition trainers for the Arm 

Air Forces. 
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of the West thus open a war qALUMINU] 
two fronts. First, and of prime jpj U2!02 
portance, is the winning of the wa thot 
This will be done by increasiy oa co 
production. Second, and not takig “Little 
anything from its production eff %*2%4 
will be the winning of the pa ” te 
that is to follow the war. That =" 
where the promotional effort yj 


UMWA 
‘ - against 
find its main theme.” 
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NYLON takes to the 


IN PIONEER PARACHUTES. 


A new NYLON fabric, as strong, flexible and durable as the best silk 


now takes to the air in parachutes . . . thanks to DuPont chemists 


« « » Cheney Brothers weavers and Pioneer Parachute Company 


Again industry triumphs over obstacles 


and definitely makes America independent of 


foreign silk imports as the Pioneer 


Parachute Company assures the 


continued supply of the 


finest parachutes ever 


devised by 


* 


PIONEER PARACHUTE COMPANY, Inc. 


MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 


CABLE ADDRESS: PIPAR, Manchester, Conn, U.S A 


TELEPHONE: Manchester 4157 
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Vhat—No Elevator in Mars? 
ems to Have Everything Else 


entire flight deck and a large the entire plane. The size of the 
, of the main deck of the Mars has made this impossible. 
, Mars, world’s largest flying Oxygen stations are set up 
js supercharged, the Glenn L. throughout the hull, which has the 
» Company has_ revealed. volume of a 15-room house, in case 
crew members move from one of emergency. For normal opera- 
of the ship to the other, how- tions, however, the flight crew 
they must pass through a de- would remain for the complete trip 
‘ression chamber if the plane in the forward part of the ship, 
nerating at above 8,000 feet which not only is equipped for even 
» the supercharging goes into air pressure regardless of altitude, 
but is air-conditioned for complete 
her this is the first time a comfort and efficiency. 
mpression chamber has been The Mars also has a 28-station 
as a permanent installa- telephone system that covers all 
on an airplane was not re-_ points of the hull, the company re- 
d but most of the airplanes vealed. This is probably a record 
quipped with supercharging to date _ telephone installation in an airplane 
have had the equipment built in for to date. 
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war q@ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 

rime inf Union representatives advised NWLB that unless it acts quickly on demands 
for $l-a-day increase and other labor privileges, it “will be impossible to 

the wa prevent unrest” in that industry. H. W. Anderson, ALCOA personne] direc- POSITIVE MECHANICAL AcTiIOn | 

ncreasiy tor, contends that under the wage stabilization formula indicated by the 

ot takin “Little Steel’ decision, workers are not entitled to a pay boost. He pre- 





mn effor sented payroll figures to show that workers have received a 22.3% increase - ‘ 
peo 12 hourly earnings since Jan. 194. A great many aircraft manufacturers have ' 
PMERICAN MAGNESIUM CO., Buffalo, N. Y. ° ° , 
wit UMWA official has asked NWLB to overrule a NWLB panel recommendation found that Cherry Blind Rivets offer a ' 
ort against a wage increase for employes. At a public hearing, union leaders * * . ° ° 
claimed that earnings of workers are 6c an hour below that of four compar- highly practical solution to blind spot riv- 
able plants making magnesium castings. They asked the Board to order a ° “ll: ° ° ° 
wage increase of at least 15¢ an hour because of “the extremely hazardous eting. Millions of these rivets are flying in 
— nature of the work” and in order to meet rising living costs. — b . 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Fort Worth, Texas America’s combat and commercial planes. 
Federal Court decision upheld a ruling that a company engaged in secret Ch Ri d f | ° 
war production is within its rights in denying a NLRB agent access to its erry Rivets are made of aluminum 
plant. The opinion, however, added: “The Court realizes that it has gone . . 
further than any court has gone and it may be necessary for a higher court alloy, require no bucking bar, and are 
to pass on this question.” * , - 
CHRYSLER MOTOR CO., Detroit, Mich. applied easily and quickly. They have pos- 
UAW-CIO is certified by NLRB for bargaining representation among pro- one ° ° es ° 
@ustion end maintenance employes in fourteen plants. itive mechanical action, giving high shear 
(CONSOLIDATED STEEL CORP., Maywood, Cal. H i i 
NWLB unanimously directed company to grant its employes a wage increase and fatigue values to the finished rivet. 
of 3c an hour in order “equitably to lessen the inequalities existing between 4° . 
their wages and nearby shipyards operated for the same company.” The last feature, positive mechanical 
FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION, GMC. i i i 
A seven-day jurisdictional strike ended when CIO members agreed to return action, is most important and accounts for 


a considerable part of their favorable 
acceptance by the aircraft industry. Suffic- 
ient force is applied to the pulling mandril 
to assure the formation of a satisfactory 
head on the blind side. Expansion of the 
rivet shank fills irregularities between the 


OUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORP. & HOUDE ENGINEERING CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. 
NLRB directed company to disestablish the Houde Welfare & Athletic Asso- 
clation as representative for any of its employes and cease dominating or 
interfering with the administration of the association. Board also dismissed 
without prejudice a representation petition filed on August 20, 1941 by UAW- 
CIO and vacated and set aside the election held on November 25, pursuant 
to the election. Board found that because of company participation on be- 
half of the Association in the election, the Association won by a vote of 
1048 to 337 for CIO and that this constituted an unfair labor practice upon 
part of the company. 

INLAND STEEL COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 


Co “ ” . . : ° 
>» ing —— gg new labor contract upon basis of the “Little Steel rivet and the side of the hole, as indicated 


KEN-RAD TUBE & LAMP CO., Owensboro, Ky. i i 
Company is directed by NLRB to cease discouraging membership in USW-CIO. by the caine the above diagram. 


NILES-BEMENT-POND CO., West Hartford, Conn. 


i pending settlement. 








Controversy with UER&M-CIO workers concerning wage and union shop de- - At the left and right are shown the brazier and counter- 
mands is certified to NWLB. sunk self-plugging Cherry Rivets before and after applica- 

POULSEN & NORDEN, INC., Los Angeles, Cal. tion. These rivets are also made in the hollow type. All are 
Union sources state that through a contract, recently negotiated, 326 em- applied with either the hand-operated or the pneumatic gun. 
ployes will receive a difference in beginners’ wage rates of 5c an hour and 


REMINGTON RAND CO., Tonawanda & No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
NWLB refused demands for wage increase in view of fact that workers had 
received increases over rise in living costs . .. except some women em- 
ployes who were found to “suffer from a wage inequality of 2!%c an hour.” 
REPUBLIC AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CORP., Detroit, Mich. 
As issue goes to press, NWLB advises that an agreement has been reached 
but details are withheld pending final signatures. 
REPUBLIC STEEL CO. 
A dispute over grievance machinery is certified to NWLB. 

OLDS METALS CO., Richmond, Va. 
NWLB panel is acting as an arbitration board. 


about 260 will receive a disputed 6c bonus for night shifts, MANUFACTURED UNDER U. S. PAT. NO. 2,183,543 
- $. . » 2 
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Aviation Capital Inc. to 
Vote on Proposed Liquidation 


A SPECIAL meeting of stock- 
holders of Aviation Capital, Inc., 
has been called for Aug. 18 in New 
York to vote on a proposal to 
liquidate and dissolve the corpora- 
tion. 

In a letter to stockholders, John 
D. Warren, president, said the action 
is being proposed despite the belief 
that the aviation field is one which 
offers opportunities for wise invest- 
ment over a period of time. He 
said the war effort is absorbing the 
time and efforts of the directors 
and officers of the company to an 
increasing extent, and _ further 
growth of the company seems to 
be indefinitely postponed. 

The former chairman and presi- 


dent, Roland Palmedo and Augustine 
Healy, respectively, are both Lieu- 
tenant Commanders in the Naval 
Reserve; Courtland Gross and 
Stokely Morgan are devoting all of 
their time to war production and 
Washington duties respectively. G. 
H. Walker, Jr. is in the Army, and 
Lieut. Comdr. James B. Taylor Jr. 
was killed while on active duty. 
Liquidation value of the shares 
as of June 30, 1942, was $10.41 a 
share. In addition, a tax reserve 
has been set up for taxes which 
the company is contesting and, if 
the action is successful, would in- 
crease the liquidation value. The 
$10.41 a share figure compares with 
$16.40 a share on Dec. 31, 1941, and 
$17.26 a share on June 30, 1941. 





74 Passengers 


Maybe—But 


GUARDIANS of the Civil Air 
Regulations pertaining to permiss- 
able loadings of airplanes in com- 
mercial operation in the U. S. must 
have collapsed from shock on read- 
ing Edgar Snow’s article on “China’s 
Flying Freighters” in the Aug. 1 
Saturday Evening Post. Author 
Snow stated that on one trip dur- 
ing the Burma evacuation, a Doug- 
las DC-3 piloted by a Lieut. Sartz 
carried 74 people and their baggage, 
“setting up a record load for Doug- 
las DC-3’s”—the later being a mas- 
terpiece of understatement. Allow- 
ing a conservative 150 pounds for 
each of the 74 persons and baggage, 
the total disposable load without fuel 
would be 11,100 lbs., considerably 
over the 7,000 and 8,000 lbs. under 
regulations. Distance of the flight 
was not disclosed. 

Several top aviation men, however, 


in a DC-3? 
It’s a Squeeze 


discounted the Snow story, pointing 
out that it would seem to be physi- 
cally impossible to cram 74 human 
beings into a DC-3 cabin. They 
pointed out that a DC-3 has carried 
43 persons on one trip in the Middle 
East and that this was just about 
the physical limit of the cabin. 

As far as weight goes, 74 persons 
at 150 lbs. each is a practical matter 
by overloading on a_ short hop. 
Empty weight of a DC-3 is some- 
thing over 16,000 lbs., and the CAA 
permits a total gross loading of 
25,000 lbs. The Dutch line, KLM, 
loads up to 28,000 lbs. and over, and 
there are known records of 31,000 
Ibs. total weight on Army trips. The 
average disposable load of a com- 
mercial DC-3 airliner in the U. S. 
is about 6500 Ibs., plus other factors, 
depending on distance of flight, etc. 
As for the 74-passenger story—well, 
it could be, but it’s not likely. 
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Official VU. S. Navy Photo. 


Easy to Load: A new pulley makes it easy for one man to raise 

a 500-lb. bomb to the attaching mechanism of this Navy Consolidated 

PBY. Man kneeling on top wing works the pulley. The detachable 

platform, hooked to the bottom of the wing, facilitates inspection of 
the bomb-attaching mechanism. 








Dividends 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES; 
sumed payment of dividends 
common stock with the de 


of 50 cents a share. Previoy 
ment was made in 1937. 
GENERAL MOTORS: p 
dividend of 50 cents a sgh 
common stock, the same 
paid in the two preceding g 
of this year. Payable Sept, 
stockholders of record Ay 
Also a regular quarterly 
of $1.25 a share on the $5 p 
stock, payable Nov. 2 to 
holders of record Oct. 5. 


Canadian Fairchild 
Builds ‘Helldi 


Fairchild Aircraft, Ltd., Lon 
Quebec, has been licensed tg 
large quantisies of the Curtiss 
diver dive bomber, J. A. Wi 
general manager of the G 
Wright Corp., announced. De 
as the “world’s best dive bomb 
Rear Admiral John H. Tow 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Navy, the Helldiver is being 
in large quantities in Canada 
plants of the Canadian Car &j 
dry Co., Ltd. 

The Helldiver, described 
superior to the German Stuka, 
to be capable of high speed 
to carry a larger bomb load 
than any dive bomber now in 
ice. A mid-wing, two-place 
plane, the Helldiver is design 
land and carrier-based oper 
Details regarding the am 
speed and bomb load of the 
are a military secret. 


Navy Opens 7 New ~ 
Air Training 5 

SEVEN new operational tral 
bases have been establish 
Florida and Georgia to provide 
ditional pre-fleet training fac 
for aviators in the Navy’s 
pilots-a-year procurement pre 
The cost of each base will be 
proximately $5,000,000 and each 
include a main field, two 
fields, and housing facilities for 
cers and men. 

Upon completion of the ope 
tional training centers, the } 
will have a total of 12 such 
fleet stations, four already 
in operation in Florida at Ja 


ville, Banana River, Miami and Keg 


West. The new bases will be h 
cated in Florida at Daytona Bea 
Vero Beach, Melbourne, Lake Cit 
Fort Lauderdale, Sanford, and Da 
Land. 
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BOMB PROTECTION 
Industrial Camouflage 
Structural Safeguards 

Surveys—Design—Execution 


RALPH M. KENDALL 


Consulting Engineer 
14453 38 Avenue 
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Adelite) to A 800-W (Plastic 





First produced in 1938, ADEL 
plastic and wood integrally cush- 
ioned and bonded line supports 
were tested, then “shelved” in fa- 
vor of the ADEL A 800-A Series 
because of superior performance 
of their Adelite synthetic rubber 
cushioning material as proven by 
hundreds of thousands now in 
daily service. 

Due to the critical synthetic 
rubber shortage, ADEL plastic 
supports have been revived to 
“pinch-hit” for the duration. 
Called the Victory Series A 800- 
W, these supports are strictly 
interchangeable with the 2,000 
types and sizes now in production 
thus saving invaluable engineer- 


ing and shop time for aircraft 


manufacturers. 
While cushioning properties 


are frankly not as good as the 
ADEL A 800-A Series, these sup- 
ports present savings of approx- 
imately 88% of synthetic rubber 
plus savings of aluminum and 
other critical materials while af- 
fording reasonably dependable 
service for many installations. 

Of course, ADEL A 800-A sup- 
ports using Adelite cushioning 
material are still available for 
installations demanding a maxi- 
mum of vibration absorption 
combined with dependable, fool- 
proof support for severe military 
service requirements. Design and 
Production Engineers connected 
with recognized armament indus- 
tries may obtain new coding 
information and catalog pages 
by contacting nearest ADEL 
Engineering Office. 





